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GEORGE VI: BY THE GRACE OF GOD... 






























The S. S. “New York” and ships of her type utilised both steam and sail 
between New York and California during the latter part of the last century. 





BUILDING TRADITION 
IN THE 
SPANISH AMERICAS 
















The “W &. Grace “ made the run round the 
Horn from New York to San Francisco in the 
fast “clipper” time of less than 4 months 





to LINE skippers of the old “Down 
Easters” built tradition in the American trades. 
Those were proud days, back in the late cen- 
tury, when iron determination and dauntless 
seamanship were making new records in these 
southern waters ... Today, splendid modern 
“Santas” are still building Grace Line tradi- 
tion in the Spanish Americas. These ships 
boast such exclusive features as: all outside 
rooms, each with private bath; outdoor, tiled 
swimming pools; promenade deck dining 
rooms with roll-back domes; and Dorothy 
Gray Beauty Salons . . . Grace Line all- 
expense cruises sail every week from New 
York to Chile and/or Peru, visiting en route 
Panama, Colombia, Ecuador and Havana... 
“Santa” liners also sail every two weeks be- 
tween New York and California or Mexico 
City, the only route including visits to Colom- 
bia, Panama, El Salvador, Guatemala, Mexico, 
and, eastbound, Havana. For information see 
your travel agent or Grace Line, New York, 
Boston, Pittsburgh, Washington, D. C., Chi- 
cago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle. 


GRAC LINE 


LEMWVEES 


NEW YORK - soutn Sw ICA - CENTRAL AMERICA - CALIFORNIA 






Today modern Grace “Santas” are proudly maintaining the prestige ot the American Merchant Marine 
by setting new standards of luxury and speed between New York, California and South America. 
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ING AND A CHEVROLET/ 


Now that spring has come ‘round again, and all the world’s in 








tune, take a vacation from worry! Get into a new Chevrolet, 










and get out of old ruts, old habits, old places. This car will 
take you wherever you want to go more smartly, more smoothly 
and more securely than any other automobile of its prics; 
and it will save you money all the way. Buy a Chevrolet — 


today’s spring tonic—the modern prescription for a happier world! 


NEW HIGH-COMPRESSION VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE—NEW ALL-SILENT, ALL-STEEL BODIES—-NEW DIAMOND CROWN SPEEDLINE STYLING— 
PERFECTED HYDRAULIC BRAKES— IMPROVED GLIDING KNEE-ACTION RIDE*——-SAFETY PLATE GLASS ALL AROUND—GENUINE FISHER NO DRAFT 
VENTILATION — SUPER-SAFE SHOCKPROOF STEERING*. *Knee-Action and Shockproof Steering on Master De Luxe models only. General 

Motors Installment Plan — monthly payments to suit your purse. CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN. Ponevac.e| 


THE ONLY COMPLETE CAR=—PRICED SO LO 
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@ BALDNESS 


LOSS OF HAIR 


hair 
to the general public for home use. Fut 


DERMAGENIC LABORATORY 
726 Anglo Bank Bldg. San Francisco, California 
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TO THE © 


POINT 


That’s the way you like 
your news ...and that’s the 
way NEWS-WEEK gives it to 
you. 





Crisply ...dramatieally ... 
NEWS-WEEK comes immedi- 
ately to the essential point 
of each news story...giving 
you all the facts together 
with their implications for 
the future. 


In NEWS-WEEK the past and 
the present are molded into 
a vivid panorama reflecting 
a ehanging world. To the 
imtelleetually eurious it 
provides a vantage point of 
rare distinction from whieh 
to witness the march of men 
and events. 


Subseribe now to NEWS- 
WEEK. To the casual reader 
it is entertaining and in- 
formative ...and to*the stu- 
dent it provides a continu- 
ous souree of vital and au- 
thoritative news facts. The 
eost is small<—only $4 for 
one year, $6 for two years. 


NEWS-WEEK 


Rockefeller Center, New York 


% 
mail the 
coupon now?! 


J. E. Lowes, Jr., Circulation 
Mer. News-Week, 1270 Sixth 
Avenue, New York City. 


Send me News-WeEeEK for [] 1 
year $4 [) 2 years $6 [| I en- 
a remittance [] Bill me 
ater. 
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LETTERS 


DOTTED LINE: I was never under the 
impression that the Yukon was part of Alas- 
ka, but it was a surprise to learn the propor- 
tion of French Canadians to Anglo-Saxons 
in our neighboring country (News-WeEEK, 
May 8, pages 8-9). The maps also were help- 
ful, but—what is the meaning of that... 
dotted line serpentining across the lower one? 

CHRISTOPHER Gay 

Cleveland, Ohio 


Editorial Note: News-Weex failed to say the 
dotted line meant: “Northern limit of prospecting, ex- 
cept along certain rivers.’’ Similarly in error, News- 
WEEK failed to mention the maps’ author—Andre Sieg- 
fried, diplomat, author on economics, and outstanding 
French interpreter of North American life. His latest 
book, “Canada” (Harcourt, Brace, New York. $3), 
ably translated by H. H. and Doris Hemming, is a clear, 
simple, indispensable guide for serious students of con- 
temporary events. 

es 


NEGLECT: Your Kentucky Derby story 
[May 1] neglects Maryland’s hope, Glen Rid- 
dle’s War Admiral who qualified as the real 
Derby threat when he won Havre de Grace’s 
Chesapeake Stakes by six lengths. 

VAUGHN FLANNERY 

Apr. 30, 1937 

Darlington, Md. 


Editorial Note: A-hem! See page 20. 
* 


LINK: Way out in Poznan, Poland, on a 
job for an American concern, News-WeEEK 
is the only connecting link with the now 
much strike-troubled States. 

Newspapers from home are stale when 
they finally get here. News from home in 
local papers is more than scarce, but News- 
WEEK understands how to make the events 


PUBLISHED BY WEEKLY PUBLICATIONS, INC., ene & 


Assistant 
Ohio. SUBSCRIPTION PRICES: United States, its territories and 


living and interesting even if they passed two 
weeks before. And how we like your Let 
ters! ... 
(Dr.) R. J. Uvricnu 
Poznan, Poland 


a 
MODERATOR: If a Negro moderator is 
news,, News-WEEK missed a bigger scoop! 


Rev. Hampton B. Hawes, Negro, has been 
moderator of Los Angeles Presbytery (third 
largest in the world—Pittsburgh and Chicago 
being larger) for four months. He was elect- 
ed in January, 1937, by the unanimous vote 
of the presbytery’s 322 ministers, while he 
himself was away on a lecture tour under the 
auspices of the Presbyterian National Mis- 
sions Board. He is the pastor of Westmin- 
ster Presbyterian Church, Los Angeles, which 
has a membership of 163 and is the only 
Negro church in this presbytery of 50,385 
Presbyterians (as compared with the 10,800 
in Omaha’s Negro-moderated presbytery). 

LoutseE BONNER 

Bellflower, Calif. 
° 


“ALL EXPLAINED”: One of our globe- 
trotters, John Thompson, foreign editor of 
The San Francisco News, has given us a new 
slant on the economic problems of North and 
South America. Back from a survey of 
eighteen Western Hemisphere republics fol- 
lowing the Pan-American Peace Conference, 
Mr. Thompson told the Commonwealth Club 
of San Francisco that the present advance- 
ment of each one of these countries depend- 
ed on whether they were ‘conquered by the 
plow or the sword. 

“The white man came to North America 
and actually colonized the country by taking 
root in the soil,’”” was Mr, Thompson’s way 
of contrasting these two methods of conquest. 
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“The background of the settlement of the 
Latin American countries has been entirely 
different. The newcomers did not come as 
settlers. They came as invaders, as conquer- 
org, not with the plow, but with the sword.” 

“The Indian is gradually absorbing the 
white man,” is the explanation for the vast 
racial, mental, and economic difference in 
the territory south of the Rio Grande, point- 
ing out that the conquistadors did not bring 
the women of their own race and were soon 
bred out. “Only exceptions were Argentine 
and Chile where the invaders brought their 
families and tilled the soil. As a result the 
whites were not absorbed by the Indians, and 
this condition was also true in Costa Rica.” 

This all explains why exploiters turned to 
Mexico and the countries south for cheap 
labor when the quota acts cut off the hordes 
of south Europe and left Central and South 
\merica wide open. 

Epwi1Nn GRANT 
San Francisco, Calif. 


MURPHY: [ heartily concur with the sen- 
timents expressed by John Manning of The 
Detroit Times, in your issue of Mar. 27, with 
regard to Gov. Frank Murphy of Michigan. 

| would characterize Governor Murphy as 
a man who, in the words of the famous 
poem, “lives above the fog in public duty 
and in private thinking” .. . 

James W. Haitwoop 
Representative, First District 
Kent County, Mich. 
Lansing, Mich, 


® Delighted to see John Manning, Detroit 
Times managing editor, come to the de- 
fense of Gov. Frank Murphy of Michigan. 
This is especially true since The Detroit 
Times opposed Governor Murphy in the last 
election... 
Joun B. ABERNATHY 
Lansing, Mich. 


@ The managing editor of The Detroit Times 
nakes this statement: “I know absolutely 
that he never directly or indirectly, flippant- 


ly or in earnest, made any such statement” 
[that he might be the first Catholic Presi- 
dent of the United States}; 

| trust that the managing editor realizes 
that the only way one person can know ab- 
solutely whether or not another person makes 
1 certain statement, or performs a certain 
act, is to be with him continuously day and 
night, never absent from his side for as 
much as 30 seconds. No, what the managing 
editor expressed was only his own personal 
opinion; for he could not have any more 
absolute knowledge than have I, who have 
never even seen the Governor. 


F. C. Atsricut, M.D. 


rliand W- 
iiiaiad, Nan, 


WISDOM: In the May 1 edition of News- 
\VEEK you printed letters from Eleanor 
Gampp and the Rev. William Paul. In pre- 
‘ious editions you printed letters from Rev. 
N. E. Kreibich and Thomas D. Harden. 

7 Wish I were as brilliant as these: people. 
[hey must know a great deal about life to be 
able to judge so readily. 

There are a great many things in your paper 
iat I don’t agree with but, after all, isn’t 
that what we subscribe to the paper for? 
I hese people who evade the fact that you 
believe so-and-so about a certain thing are 
certainly spineless. 

{ subscribe to the paper for news. And 
everything in it is.mews..te me—even your 
beliefs, 

Perhaps this letter isn’t news: 
news that you received it. 


RusseE_t F. CoLeEMAN 


tl 


But it is 


Lakeside, Calif, 
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PRESENT YOU AT YOUR BEST! 


PPEARANCE counts—and good-looking 
hair can help—in business or social 
affairs. That’s why it’s important to keep 
your hair looking its best with Vitalis and 
the “60-Second Workout.” 

It’s easy to have handsome hair with 
this famous “60-Second Workout.” Rub 
Vitalis vigorously on the scalp. Notice 
the pleasant sensation as new, healthful 
circulation responds to this brisk mas- 
sage. The scalp feels stimulated ...it loses 
its tightness...the pure vegetable oil of 
Vitalis helps to augment the needed, nat- 
ural scalp oils. 

Vitalis and the “60-Second Workout” 
helps to rout loose dandruff ...to give you 
a healthy scalp...to make your hair lus- 
trous and handsome. Start today to use 
Vitalis and the “60-Second Workout.” 
Get a bottle at your drug store. 


VITALIS 


HELPS KEEP YOUR HAIR 
HEALTHY AND HANDSOME 















ee a 

e 50 SECONDS to rub—circulation 
quickens—needed oil is replaced—your 
hair has a chance! 


@ 10 SECONDS to comb and brush— 
your hair has a lustre but no objec- 
tionable “patent-leather” look. 


ASK YOUR BARBER for 
genuine Vitalis in the new 





sanitary Single-Application 
Sealtube. Where you see 
this seal, you are assured the same gen- 
vine Vitalis you use at home, 
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o™ has the spotlight these days 
in the new International Trucks. 
Streamlined style may be everything 
the public sees when your trucks are 
on the road, but in your own mind 
the many improvements built into 
these trucks are even more impor- 
tant. Improvements designed into 
them from the drawing board up, 
from the laboratory out. Qualities 
that will show on the job during the 
truck’s long life, and be even more 
evident on the books of your business. 
Style in a truck—important as it is 





Illustrated: 1'%-ton Model D-30 with special panel-stake body. 


today—is only one side of the story. 
Clothes may make the man, but 
streamlines alone cannot make the 
working truck. In the new Interna- 
tionals they dress up the underlying 
stamina, the values and the character 
beneath the surface. 

You can accept these beautiful 
trucks—a completely new line, rang- 
ing in sizes from Half-Ton to power- 
ful Six-Wheeiers—either on faith, 
based on International’s 30-year 
success with trucks, or on a careful 
study of their modern engineering. 
Or on both. Examine these trucks, at 


any International branch or dealer 


showroom. Ask for catalogs cover- 
ing models you require, describing 
the construction that makes these 
trucks every bit as good as they look. 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED ) 


606 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 





Section of the ALL-STEEL cab — in ALL the new Inter- 
nationals! The one-piece top, the sides, the back and 
cowl panels are welded into the complete cab frame. 
The one-piece heavy-gauge sill is an exclusive Interna- 
tional feature. Rubber mountings stand guard wherever 
cushioning is needed. 
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: CORON ATION: Princes From Earth’s Ends Come to Kneel: 


‘As Thou Dost This Day Set a Crown of...Gold Upon His Head...’ 


Sunday, the Voice of the Empire 
sounded again. 

“In these times of restlessness, con- 
fusion, and revolution,’”’ said the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury over an interna- 
tional radio hookup, “is it not wonder- 
ful to think, that . . . on Wednesday 
King George will be crowned with the 
same ceremony with which his prede- 
cessors have been crowned for 1,000 
years?” 

The question was purely rhetorical— 
it was wonderful in more ways than 
one. At the time of the last Coronation 
of a British monarch—George V, 26 
years ago—enlightened souls had pre- 
dicted that well within this century Oc- 
cidental peoples would cease believing 
in Kings. 

But though the emblazoned splendors 
of Vienna, Madrid, St. Petersburg, Ber- 
lin, and Constantinople had given way 
to shirt-sleeve, or hob-nailed, bureauc- 
racy, the majesty and the dignity of 
the Court of St. James’s remained. It 
had stood fast through near-revolt and 
scandal, alarms of hunger and alarms 
of war. Its mere prestige held together 
history’s most enormous and amazing 
empire. 

“There are some who think these old 
ceremonies are out of date,” pursued 
the Voice. “It would surely be as rea- 
sonable to think that a great medieval 
cathedral has no place in our life 
wOGny . sat 

Twenty-three 
hours after the 
Primate of all 
England had 
spoken, a silvery, 
birdlike machine 
settled at Croy- 
don airport, in 
distant sight of 
Westminster Ab- 
bey. Out of it 
dropped Henry 
T. Merrill of In- 
ca, Miss., and his 
Eastern Air 
Lines co-pilot, 
Frank Lambie 
—winged mes- 
Ssengers of our life 
today. They had 


flown 3,500 miles 
in the teeth of 
death to fetch 
hewsreels of the 
1,000-year-old 
ceremony—for 
showing on Broad- 








ACME 


way this week end. (Lest they dark- 
en the Day, they had abandoned a 
plan to bring with them reels of the 
Hindenburg disaster—see page 12.) 


EXPECTATIONS: Dick Merrill stepped 
into a scene that. contrasted sharply 
with the drab, unresponsive London of 
seven months ago, 


- 


(in September he 





flew Harry Richman of the night clubs 
to Britain and back; fog and indiffer- 
ence attended the exploit.) 

Under the moody May sky, _ red, 
white, and blue things fluttered and 
spanked—and gleamed, sparkled, and 
glinted in locust legion—from Lime- 
house to Kensington. Occasional show- 
ers gave a promising luster to the bur- 
geoning plane trees along the Mall. 
Rain or shine, the great gray public 
churned back and forth in a solid mass, 
all day and most of the night, strain- 
ing to catch every possible glimpse of 
marching troops or members of the 
royal family. 

Sunday, when the King and Queen 
came from Windsor to Buckingham— 
where 400 debutantes had _ curtsied 
before them—mobs outside the pal- 
ace almost immobilized the royal 
car. The same day police rescued 
Queen Mother Mary and her guest, 
Queen Maud of Norway, from a simi- 
lar -jam. 

That London’s 26,000 bus drivers per- 
sisted in their strike for a shorter day 
made little difference. An endless pro- 
cession of rubberneck wagons—serving 
an estimated 2,000,000 visitors from 
every part of the globe—replaced the 
far-famed crimson vehicles. An in- 
numerable number of emergency ve- 
hicles—some of them wrecks dating » 
from the 1926 General Strike—took up 

the slack. Barri- 

cades blocking ~ 
streets leading to 

the Coronation . 

line of march 

completed the set- 
ting for a chronic 
traffic disorder. | 

But nobody 
seemed ‘to care. 

Silk-turbaned In- 

dian princes, or- 

dinarily imper- 
turbable, smiled 
genially as they 
passed Australian 
soldiers with their 
emu-feathered, ‘ 
broad-brim med 
hats. Tommies on 
temporary leave 
locked arms with 
Heathen Chinee 
from Malaya, 
Fuzzy Wuzzies 
from Africa, and 
~’’"orse-stealin’ Pa- 
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From a family album: George, Elizabeth, and their daughters Elizabeth and Margaret Rose thans from North- 
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west India. Americans, going to town 

' from a score of liners anchored in the 
Thames along with warships of the 
Home Fleet, swiftly acquired broad A’s 
and the habit of yelling: “Long live 
King George!” 

The daffodils in Downing Street 
seemed to take on a special golden 
glow. Neville Chamberlain could look 
down on them: from his window at No. 
11 and smile his toothiest; the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer (designated to 
replace Stanley Baldwin as Prime 
Minister soon) could hope the greatest 
show on earth would justify the great 
expectations of the British trade. 


Eight months ago a Privy Council 
committee of bankers and merchants 
quietly chose Wednesday, May 12, as 
the Coronation date: Wednesday, be- 
cause in the middle of the week and 
quickly followed by much-needed da:’s 
of rest; mid-May, because that is when 
tourists begin to travel and because 
the trees are pretty, but not so beau- 
tifully leafed as to obstruct the view. 

Recapitulation last week showed that 
some seats along the 6-mile cavalcade 
route still sold as high as $250—al- 
though speculators had unloaded $100 
places, complete with radio receiving 
sets and champagne lunches, for $40. 
Despite alarming rumors of last-mo- 
ment cancellations, every hotel seemed 
to overflow, and some 20,000 American 
scalps had been counted. 

British business saw profits ranging 
from $150,000,000 to .$200,000,000. 


Money Bacs: How and why a dozen 
currencies would turn swiftly into 
liquid pounds sterling, a random selec- 
tion of London's current guests indi- 
cated. 

Royalty (attending as individuals; 
no king officially attend’s another’s cor- 
onation): Christian X of Denmark, 
who-this week end marks the 25th an- 
niversary of his accession; Prince Chi- 
chibu of Japan; George II of Greece; 
Haakon VII of Norway; Prince Regent 
Paul of Yugoslavia; Crown Princess 
Juliana of the Netherlands and her 
consort, Bernhard... 





NaWwePnotos 
Gloucester (and wife): ‘Liege. . / 
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Watchful: Queen Mother Mary 





King Yeta III of Barotseland, Rhode- 
sian colony; 66; arrived late because he 
and the Royal Canoe’s 40-man crew took 
malaria coming down the Zambesi Riv- 
er; wearing an Admiral’s uniform which 
Edward VII gave his father in 1902; 
and carrying a big feather flyswatter; 
asked the government to sell him a 
submarine “for torpedoing crocodiles.” 


Others: David Young of Pitcairn Is- 
land, direct descendant of the Bounty 
survivors; Dr. H. H. Kung, Chinese Fi- 
nance Minister, lineal descendant of 
Confucius; Cornelius Vanderbilt Jr.— 
living in his trailer, Star Dust; the 
Ranee of Sarawak (Borneo), wife of Sir 
Charles Brooke, only white raja; Doris 
Duke Cromwell and husband; Judge 
Samuel Seabury—‘“just taking a rest’; 
Jules S. Bache, New York banker —took 
a processionside room in Westminster 
Hospital; and A. C. Blumenthal, New 
York friend of the Morgan sisters 
(Thelma Furness and Gloria Vander- 
bilt)—-strode through Claridge’s lobby 
in sweatshirt, slacks, and white shoes. 


And holding vantage points through- 
out the capital were hundreds of ob- 
servers representing editorial organiza- 
tions throughout the world. Three hun- 
dred alone preempted the section in 
Westminster Abbey immediately above 
the peers—with a glass-enclosed pill- 
box for camera men—looking straight 
down on the center of the ceremonies. 


PuBuiciry: American newspapers and 
agencies managed to squeeze in 30-odd 
ace and feature reporters, including 
Grand Duchess Marie of Russia, cousin 
of the late Czar Nicholas and therefore 
also cousin of George VI; writing for the 
Hearst publications. 

Ambassador Robert Worth Bingham 
—representing the United States with 
General of the Armies John Joseph 
Pershing and Admiral Hugh Rodman 
(sitting below the peers) could not see 
his daughter: Henrietta Bingham, 
special reporter for The Louisville 
Courier-Journal. Two other lucky 


squeezes: a correspondent. from’ Fair- 
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child Publications (fashion) and oy, 
from Variety (entertainment). 

These professionally anonymous mar. 
tyrs—scores of them labored for hour; 
without food, and even without drinks_ 
came in for a pelting of undeserveg 
abuse from eleventh-hour Calamity 
Janes. The Press—screamed alarmist, 
who detected a dangerous decline jp 
national and international enthusiagn 
—had ruined the show! 

Too much had been written; to, 
much, photographed. Tales of exor}j. 
tant prices and carnival-crush discom. 
forts had scared off “thousands of rich 
colonials and Americans.” Over em. 
phasis on detail had caused interest jp 
the King to flag: he stood revealed toy 
naked in his human frailties (or lack o; 
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Blessed with son: Duke of Kent 


them!)—the royal family emerged with 
the colorless dignity of pictures in an 
old-fashioned album. 

In contrast, the press had given more 
and more front-page space to the 
private lives of the Duke of Windsor 
and Mrs, Simpson. (The Sunday Chron- 
icle: “‘To elevate a woman of alien birth 
and upbringing into distorted promi- 
nence at the expense of a woman who 
will soon be crowned Queen is an insult 
to her Majesty.” 

For most of the bad press—if any 
—British business could look to itself, 
not to the government. Unlike Con- 
tinental powers, Britain operates n0 
official publicity bureau—as _ reporters 
often have found to their dismay when 
prying out vital Court or Cabinet 
news. Instead, chambers of commerce 
and other trade organizations have 
strained their budgets to insure the 
Coronation season (May 4-July 22) 
with a maximum of publicity and thus 
assure themselves of plentiful profits. 
(The Savoy, Berkeley, and Claridge’ 
Hotels alone pooled $500,000 for the 
purpose. ) 


As a result, the world already had" 
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yirtually seen the Coronation ritual and 
procession. This week all the King’s 
norses and all the King’s men took 
part in @ final rehearsal—performing 
functions which they had practiced 
over and over again for weeks. And 
every detail of their movements was 
jotted down on copy paper, photo- 
graphed from gutter, roof, and win- 
dow, and scattered to the four winds. 

The King and Queen themselves, with 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and oth- 
er principals, rehearsed with dummy 
crowns and wooden scepters. Again 
every detail went out by instant elec- 
trical impulse. (Princess Elizabeth 
clapped her hands at the altar.) 

Wednesday, at most 1,500,000 men, 
women, and children who had patiently 
waited since dawn could be in a posi- 
tion to view the multicolored, 40-min- 
ute pageant and catch a glimpse of the 
King and Queen in their medieval 
robes. But millions, relaxing in home 
comfort, could see the entire program. 

Their well-fueled imaginations could 
run—like the Coronation bonfires blaz- 
ing at 50-mile intervals from New- 
foundland to British Columbia and then 
magically leaping the Pacific Ocean, to 
blaze again atop Mount Franklin, 
which overlooks Australia’s synthetic 
white capital, Canberra. 

Many might not really believe that 
the King was anointed by God. But 
they could close” their eyes, as they 
listened to radio bulletins or waited 
for their newspapers, and realistically 
see themselves taking part in the 
drama of imperial faith and power. 

MAKE-BELIEVE: The boom of Big 
Ben, calling out 6 A.M., quickened the 
steps of those converging on Parliament 
Square. It was getting late—they 
might lose their places. Already hun- 
dreds shivered in the crimson and silver 
grandstands near the Houses of Par- 
liament. 

At a side entrance of Westminster 
Abbey, brightly gowned men and 
women presented copper-plate invita- 
tions—the royal passes to peers and 
their ladies. Reserve officers in scarlet 
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For the Law: Lord Hailsham 
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For the Church: ‘I, Cosmo. . .” 


tunics escorted the arrivals to their al- 
lotted places—19 inches wide for the 
nobles, 18 inches for the commoners. 

The “Persons of Lesser Quality,” ar- 
rayed on either side of the 386-foot 
nave, could only dimly discern what 
went on in the transept, or Theatre; the 
Gothic screen of the choir separates 
the two parts. In addition, the com- 
moners—the men in tailcoats and knee 
breeches,* the women in plain evening 
gowns—must bring their own food or 
starve. 


The peers, arrayed in white satin 
doublets and knee breeches, with crim- 
son velvet mantles and ermine capes, 
formed a block on the left of the altar. 
The peeresses (27 of them American), 
who faced them from the opposite side 
of the Theatre, wore sleeveless white 
evening gowns under their ermine- 


trimmed red velvet robes. (Sample ex- 
penses: Duke’s coronet, $100; robe, 
$350. Duchess’ coronet, $60; robe, 
$670.) 


Before 10 A.M. bewigged justices, 
vestmented bishops, and gold-braided 
princes and diplomats had taken their 
places in the choir stalls. These, like 
their companions, could move from 
their seats only once in two hours,** so 
many of them brought sandwiches and 
hot drinks in their coronets. 


Below, on a level with and directly 
behind the Recognition Thrones, sat 
Queen Mother Mary and other mem- 
bers of the royal family. (Absent be- 


“Except for dispensations, as in the case of Com- 
munist and Socialist M.P.’s, who may wear ordinary 
evening dress. 


** By sigmaling with “one or two fingers” they could 
be led out by ushers to rows of doors marked: “ Peers— 


Gentlemen—Men” and “‘Peeresses—Ladies— Women.” 
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cause too young: 20-month-old Ed- 
ward, son of the Duke of Kent and 
only royal prince.) 


‘Unpoustep Kine’: At 11 the hum 
of voices stopped. The great West 
Door slowly swung open, and the peo- 
ple rose. As the Dean of Westminster, 
bespectacled and solemn, came through 
the portal, the choir intoned: “I was 
glad when they said unto me, We will 
go into the House of the Lord.. .” 


Then came, in many-colored mantles, 
the knights of the orders (Garter, 
Bath, Star of India, etc.); heralds; 
flag-bearers; Prime Minister Stanley 
Baldwin; Viscount Hailsham, Lord 
Chancellor (head of the judiciary); 
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For the Budget: Neville Chamberlain 


and Ramsay MacDonald, Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council. 


Behind these, attended by their re- 
spective crown and jewel bearers and 
other dignitaries, came the King and 
Queen. They walked slowly up the 
300-foot blue carpet, without looking 
right or left. Passing through the 
Theatre, they knelt at their faldstools 
set before the Recognition Chairs, 
while the procession members took up 
their appointed places. 

Then the King rose, bowed again to 
the altar, and turned to the assembled 
peerage, right and left. He wore a red 
velvet headpiece (cap of maintenance) 
and a crimson and gold ermine- 
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For Heraldry: Norfolk 


trimmed mantle, surmounted by an 
arm-length ermine cape. 

Four times Cosmo Gordon Lang, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, said in a 
loud voice: “Sirs, I here present you 
King George, your undoubted King 
...” And called on them to recognize 
him. Four times the subjects assem- 
bled in the Abbey cried out: “God 
save King George!” And trumpets 
sounded with a flourish of heraldic ban- 
ners. So 1,000 years ago, the Norman 
and Saxon nobles had signified their 
approval of William of Normandy. 

Then, like 40 monarchs before him, 
George VI took the Coronation oath 
—modified in this case by the 1926 
Statute of Westminster granting auton- 
He swore to 
govern “the peoples of Great Britain, 
Ireland, Canada, Australia, New Zea- 
land, and the Union of South Africa 
. . . the possessions and other territo- 
ries [and] the Empire of India, accord- 
ing to their respective laws and cus- 
toms.” 

(Two days hence the second Impe- 
rial Conference would begin in Lon- 
don—and it promised to be stormy. 
The Cabinet proposed asking the do- 
minions to help finance the empire re- 
armament program; and the dominions 
did not feel sufficiently prosperous to 
comply.) ; 

After the oath, King George swore 
to maintain “the Protestant Reformed 
Religion, established by law.” By his 
side stood the Duke of Norfolk, first 
noble of the realm, supreme arbiter of 
heraldry, and hereditary lay spokesman 
for the Church of Rome in Britain. Out- 
side the Abbey—because no priest may 
attend a Protestant ritual—sat the Vat- 
ican’s representative, Mgr. Joseph Piz- 


\ zardo. 


Then George knelt for Holy Com- 
munion, after which Canterbury anoint- 
ed him on the hands, chest, and head 
“as Solomon was anointed by Zadok the 
priest and Nathan the prophet’—with 
oil made by Squire & Sons, royal chem- 
ists, from orange blossoms, roses, cin- 
namon, musk, civet, jasmine; ambergris; 
sesame, and benzoin. 
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The Lord Chamberlain then touched 
golden spurs to his heels (symbolic of 
knightly virtues) and handed him the 
Sword of State “as the minister of God, 
for the terror of evildoers” to ‘‘do jus- 
tice, stop the growth of iniquity... 
help and defend widows and orphans, 
restore the things that are gone to 
decay...” 


The King now was invested with the 
royal robe of gold, lined with crimson 
damask; he took his place in St. Ed- 
ward’s Chair in the middle of the 
Theatre. Under this 637-year-old chair 
is the Stone of Scone, on which Jacob 
supposedly rested his head when he 
dreamed of the heavenly ladder. The 
Irish got hold of it, and their kings 
were crowned on it until 834, when the 
Scots took it to Scone Castle for the 
same service; in 1296 Edward the Con- 
fessor brought it to England—and 
there it has remained. 


The Archbishop now lifted the dia- 
mond-studded crown named after St. 
Edward and placed it on George’s 
head: “O God... as Thou dost this 
day set a crown of pure gold upon his 
head, so enrich his heart with Thine 
abundant grace, ... through the King 
Eternal, Lord Jesus Christ, amen.” 

It was 1 P.M. A roar shook the Ab- 
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bey’s high,.. stained-glass windows: 
“God save the King!’ and the heralds 
sounded their trumpets. One hundreg 
and one explosions from the cannon 
at the Tower gave London the signa) 
for wild rejoicing. But in the Abbey 
the choir philosophically sang: “Be 
strong and play the man; keep the 
commandments of the Lord Thy Gog 
and walk in His ways...” 


After the Archbishop allowed the 
King to hold “the most valuable thing 
that this world affords’—the Bible— 
and quickly snatched it away in token 
of the church’s independence, he ren- 
dered homage. Kneeling before the 
monarch, the 73-year-old cleric swore: 
“I, Cosmo . . will be faithful and 
true.” And all the other clergymen in 
the Abbey repeated the oath. 


Then the Duke of Gloucester, next 
in line, knelt before his elder brother: 
“I, Henry ... do become your liege 
man of life and limb... to live and 
die, against all manner of folks. §o 
help me God.” And all the peers fol- 
lowed suit. 

Drums beat, trumpets sounded, and 
again the people shouted: “God save 
King George! Long live King George! 
May the King live forever!” 

All this time Queen Elizabeth had 
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been sitting patiently in her Recogni- 
tion Chair. Now, at last, the Arch- 
bishop devoted his attention to her. In 
a brief ceremony significantly devoid 
of oaths of allegiance, he bade her ‘“re- 
ceive the crown of glory, honor, and 
joy,” prayed that “she may adorn the 
high dignity which she hath obtained,” 
and placed on her head the crown 
with the Koh-i-noor diamond. 


The Monarchs then passed into Ed- 
ward the Confessor’s chapel behind the 
altar; there the King changed into the 
Robe of Purple Velvet—most magnifi- 
cent vestment in the royal wardrobe— 
and put on the Imperial State Crown, 
.the world’s most valuable. After that 
George and Elizabeth retraced their 
steps to the Abbey’s West Door and 
entered the 4-ton golden Coach of 
State. The procession, for which 2,000,- 
000 had waited in the streets, begar. 


® The dreamers-at-home saw all this 
—and the two-hour march through 
London of troops in scarlet, blue, 
green, white, and khaki uniforms . 

they saw the many-hued turbans of 
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Over and over again .. . all the 
King’s Horses and all the King’s Men 


the Indians, the rough-rider costumes 
of the South Africans, the white pith 
sun helmets of the Royal Marines... 
they heard the clatter of hoofs, the 
drums and trumpets, the cheering of 
millions .. . 

REALITY: Outside the lodge of a 
1,000-acre estate near Paris a little 
woman of 65, neat in white peasant cap 
and apron and slightly bent with toil, 
argued with a man who claimed to be 
a detective. Finally yielding to his 
threats, Emilie Brault let him in through 
the wrought-iron gate. 

A short while later, Mme. Brault had 
the satisfaction of seeing the stranger 
escorted off the grounds of Cande Castle 
by detectives she knew. Photographer 
Mouzon’s ruse to snap the Duke of 
Windsor and Mrs. Wallis Simpson from 
behind a lilac bush had failed. 

Photographers got all the candid 
shots they wanted next day, when the 
couple drove to Tours, where Mrs. 
Simpson obtained a copy of her birth 
certificate from American Consul George 
Tate. It came from Dr. Lewis M. Allen 


Edward and Wallis ... 
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of Winchester, Va., and showed she was 
born at Monterey, Va., June 19, 1896. 

Though they had been reunited for 
two weeks, Edward and his Duchess- 
elect either had not decided or would not 
reveal the date of their marriage. But 
their movements showed they intended 
soon to quit the fifteenth-century cha- 
teau purchased in 1927, for $600,000, by 
Charles Bedeaux (a Frenchman who 
emigrated to New York, became a 
sandhog, then invented speed-up sys- 
tems used by General Electric Co., sev- 
eral years before the Stakhanoff sys- 
tem became popular in Russia, he gave 
speed-up advice to Soviet engineers). 

For their honeymoon, Edward and 
Wallis chose Wasserleonburg, a 40-room 
castle in the mild climate of Austria’s 
Carinthian foothills, built in 1250, re- 
built in 1747, property of Count Paul 
von Muenster-Derneberg. 

The Duke of Windsor rented it three 
weeks ago from its present lessor: 
Count Hans Clemens Herman Freid- 
rich Wilhelm Heinrich Kaspar Alexan- 
der Maria von Franken-Sierstorpff, 
whose mother, nee Mae Knowlton, came 
from Brooklyn. 
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prepared for a honeymoon here 
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, 1. O.: Pressure From the Ranks Drives Lewis 
Into New Fields and New Conflicts With A.F. of L. 


John L. Lewis surveyed a huge file 
in his Washington offices last week 
and lost patience for a moment. The 
staff, he growled, had better do some- 
thing right away about that mass of 
unfinished business—visible, irritating 
evidence that events have outrun both 
him and the headquarters force of the 
Committee for Industrial Organization. 

So swiftly that some of its key men 
hardly sense the change, the C.I.O. has 
plunged into a period of transition. 
Born nineteen months ago as a com- 
mittee devoted first of all to the for- 
mation of new labor unions, it has be- 
come the administrator of a national 
organization—creaky in spots, little 
more than a skeleton in others, but 
nevertheless the genesis of a perma- 
nent and formidable federation of 
workers. 


Ties: Some 300 local unions—wait- . 


ers, streetcar conductors, clerks, glove- 
makers—have applied for C.I.O. char- 
ters. Swamped by the paper work ac- 
companying the C.I.O.’s drives in major 
manufacturing industries, the Washing- 
ton staff has found no time to issue 
formal certificates. Instead, hurriedly 
written letters have authorized local 
use of the committee’s name. 

Occasionally Lewis’ headquarters di- 
rector, John Brophy, discovers that 
some group of enthusiasts has pre- 
empted the C.I.O. label without both- 
ering to inform the C.I.O. That hap- 
pened in Philadelphia a few weeks 
ago, when 8,000 hosiery workers 
plumped into the Lewis camp. Last 
week one of Brophy’s trouble shooters 
straightened things out, and soon the 
American Federation of Hosiery Work- 
ers’ Philadelphia unit will become a 
C.1.0. union. 

Often workers’ demands, rather than 
C..O. initiative, link the committee 
with this or that labor upheaval and 
broaden the ties drawing Lewis into 
fields beyond the mass-production in- 
dustries he originally chose for his 
campaign, 

In Hollywood last week, the striking 
Federated Motion Picture Crafts looked 
about for C.I.O. organizers. The only 


ones at hand were two California offi-: 


cials of the C.I.O.’s Steel Workers Or- 
ganizing Committee. Approached by 
the movie strikers, the S.W.O.C. men 
wired Brophy for guidance, and he did 
what similar circumstances have com- 
Pelled him to do before—he lent the 
C.L.O.’s prestige to a strike called with- 
out its connivance, in an industry which 
the committee didn’t particularly want 
to enter as yet. 

Headlines bannered that the C.1.O. 
had made common cause with the 
Striking craftsmen—and with Joan 
Crawford, Luise Ranier, Chester Mor- 


ris, Jimmy Cagney among the more 
militant members of the sympathetic 
but still aloof Screen Actors Guild.* 
The C.I.0O. perforce announced that its 


followers might picket theatres showing 


hostile producers’ films. 


SECESSION: Rank-and-file pressure 
likewise brought marine and transit 
unions into the C.I.O. last week. At- 
lantic Coast mariners, long disgruntled 
by the lackadaisical leadership of their 
International Seamen’s Union, voted to 
affiliate with Lewis; 7,000 New York 
subway, bus, and elevated-train workers 
followed suit. Cach instance amounted 
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Joan Crawford and the C.1.0. feil im step 


to secession from the American Fed- 
eration of Labor—and sharpened that 
older, more passive organization’s bit- 
terness against the Lewis upstarts. 


Lewis may reiterate his promises of 
last year that the C.I.O. will not raid 
federation strongholds; but the fact is 
that partly by design, partly in re- 
sponse to workers’ insistence, the 
C.I.O.’s new course entails invasion of 
crafts hitherto accounted federation 
property. 

The field likely to be safe from C.I.O. 


“This week major producers neatly clipped the 
threat of a guild strike: they agreed to deal formally 
with the guild, to hire only guild actors, and to adjust 
disputed working conditions. Having won what they 
— guildsmen left striking technicians to fight 

ne. - 
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incursion has narrowed to _ three 
groups, all controlled by successful 
unions: railwaymen, construction work- 
ers, and teamsters. Independent unions 
affiliated neither with the C.I1.O. nor 
the federation dominate railways; the 
A.F. of L. is entrenched in the latter 
two. 

On the rest—whether in factories or 
trades—the C.I.0. imposes three mini+ 
mum conditions: each applicant must 
organize along industrial lines—that is, 
one union for all workers in an in- 
dustry or trade; its leaders must dem- 
onstrate a bona fide desire to affiliate, 
rather than intend simply to use the 
C.I.O. threat as a club against em- 
ployers; all must prove that they are 
free of company influence. 


With a great show of tolerance, 
Lewis says he will compete only in in- 
dustries where the federation has failed 
—evidence enough that the A.F. of L. 
had best look to its fences. 


STEEL: Murray Declines to Run Away 
From Little Unions and the Big Five 


“The independent steel companies 
may balk a little and cry a little, but 
they will come around.” Philip Murray, 
chairman of the Steel Workers Organ- 
izing Committee, was all confidence 
last March after he signed up the Car- 
nesie-Illinois Steel Corp., chief subsid- 
iary of United States Steel. 

The first results of his organizing 
campaign seemed to justify the exuber- 
ance: 90 steel firms recognized the 
S.W.O.C. as bargaining agent for its 
members; of these, U. S. Steel owned 
fourteen; the rest were “independents.” 


But some of the independents held 
out. Last week, Murray confessed to a 
Philadelphia audience that this group 
had begun to worry him: “I tell you 
that a strike will inevitably trail in the 
wake of this maddening policy.” 


Four of the independents’ “Big Five” 
—Bethlehem, Republic, Jones & Laugh- 
lin, National, Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
—had maddened him with a policy at 
once calculated to obey the letter of the 
National Labor Relations Act and to 
postpone union agreements as long as 
possible. Excepting only Ernest T. 
Weir and his National Steel Corp.— 
S.W.O.C. has not called his hand—they 
had agreed to discuss the committee’s 
demands, but they wouldn’t put any- 
thing in writing. 

Furthermore, rival unions had sprung 
from the ruins of company associations 
outlawed by the NLRA. The Employes 
Security League competed with the 
S.W.O.C. for National Steel’s workers; 
the American Union of Steel Workers 
beckoned to Carnegie-Illinois; the Pitts- 
burgh and Aliquippa Works Employes 
Associations bid for favor with Jones 
& Laughlin—loser in the most impor- 
tant of the Supreme Court’s NLRA de- 
cisions last month. 

The scornful S.W.O.C, damned these 
outfits as “two-bit unions”—because 
they stand for an open rather than an 
all-union shop and because their mem- 


bers pay 25 cents a month in dues. But 


given time and a free field, the new 
rivals might hamper Murray’s efforts 
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VALE HINDENBURG: 3 PM. las: 4, 


day, 72 hours 
of Frankfort on her first 1937 transatlantic crossing, the (, 
Zeppelin airship Hindenburg, 38 passengers and 59 crey sa 
over New York. It was a hot afternoon. Below the Baty 
the world’s largest airship disappeared in a smoke-colored hd 
made darker by thunderclouds- backing up in the Wes 
hour later she passed over the Lakehurst, N.J., landing 
then rode outa heavy. thunderstorm.. Near dusk, skies cle 
the airship reappeared, pointing toward her mooring mast, 
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shower of water ballast splashed the field. 


pa “ 
I'wo lines sna} 
9) a 


down to the ground crew. It was exactly 7:20 P.M. 








7:21: The ground crew—200 navy men and 
civilians—spread the lines and walked the ship’s 
nose toward the mooring mast. 

7:22: A cross-wind swung the Hindenburg’s 
tail away from the mast. Hands waved; faces 
smiled from passenger cabin windows. From 
the ground waved back some of the 1,000 on- 
lookers—customs men, post-office people, re- 
porters, friends, and relatives of passengers and 
crew. A few minutes more, the Zeppelin would 
be made fast, the voyage over. At midnight, less 
than five hours later, the Hindenburg was sched- 
uled to leave on her return trip. Photographers 
fingered their cameras. 

7:23: Just forward of the tail fin, a sheet of 
blue flame licked the top of the ship. Bright blue 
flames—ignited hydrogen gas, as any first-year 
chemistry student knows—burst from the air- 
ship’s body. The ground crew dropped lines 
and ran for their lives. 

The dazzling ‘lame spread fore and aft; 5,000,- 
000 cubic feet of hydrogen burned like a cellu- 
loid collar. Screams of terror from the ground 
sounded the same as screams of agony from the 
air. 
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The tail of the Hindenburg sank; still buoyed 
by unexploded hydrogen, the ship’s nose pointed 
up. In a flaming Nazi salute, Germany's 129th 
Zeppelin dropped to earth. Little specks tum- 
bled out—men and women. From what was 
left of the airship on the ground more specks 
fell, ran and fell again. Rescuers grabbed them, 
living and dead. 

The story is longer to tell than the event it 
self; between the first burst. of hydrogen flame 
in the air and the crash of the Hindenburg on 
the ground 32 seconds ticked off. 

Of all the stories told by survivors and spec 
tators, none touched deeper despair or greater 
joy than the story of the Belin family of Chi- 
cago. Standing on the. field awaiting the Hin 
denburg were Ferdinand Lammot Belin, former 
American Minister to: Poland, and his wife. 
They had come to welcome their son, Ferdina 
Jr., a passenger homeward bound from Sorbonne 
studies. Several minutes after the explosion, 
convinced that no one from the airship lived, 
friends led Mr. and Mrs. Belin to their cat. 
And then out of a demoralized crowd came 4 
peculiar, familiar whistle, the Belin family call. 
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AFTERMATHS: JDead: 14 passengers, 20 
crew, 1 member of ground crew. Among the 
dead: Capt. Ernst Lehmann, adviser to Capt. 
Max Pruss, the Hindenburg’s commander. 
Lehmann stood next to Hugo Eckener as a 
Zeppelin expert and originated German Zep- 
pelin air raids on London. In nine years 
before Lakehurst’s disaster, the- Hindenburg 
and the Graf Zeppelin carried 1,000,000 pas- 
sengers without loss of a single life. 

Cause: God knows. Most plausible ex- 
planations: (1) static electricity picked up 
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during the thunderstorm and discharged when 
mooring lines were grounded or (2) exhaust 
spark from one of the rear motors when idled 
or thrown in reverse. Spark from either (1) 
or (2) exploded mixture of air and hydrogen 
when gas was valved off during the Hinden- 
burg’s descent. 

Investigations: German Embassy, Senate 
Committee on Air Safety, U.S. Navy, Bureau 
of Air Commerce. By this Tuesday no final 
verdicts, 

Future: Work continued on Zeppelin No. 
130 under construction at Friedrichshafen. 
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to bring every steelworker into John L. 
. Lewis’ fold.* 

To forestall this danger, the S.W.O.C. 
last week asked the National Labor Re- 
lations Board to penalize Bethlehem and 
Republic for fostering company unions. 
Against National’s subsidiary Weirton 
Steel Co., the committee charged intimi- 
dation of bona fide unionists. 

Then Murray reiterated his demand 
for signed agreements: “If some of 
these . . . companies want to fight, we 
are not going to run away.” 


AUTOS: Cockney, Stabbing, and Layoffs 
Precipitate Three Painful Sit-Downs 


In the first place, the Englishman’s 
accent annoyed them; in the second, 
they resented his carping insistence 
that all union men were heathen Com- 
munists bound for hell. : 

Last week the expatriate’s fellow 
workers found a way to get rid of him. 
They staged a two-hour sit-down strike, 
and police escorted the dissenter from 
the Hudson Motor Car Co.’s Detroit 
plant. 

Hudson and the United Automobile 
Workers of America had signed a con- 
tract three days before. The sponta- 
neous strike boded ill for observance, but 
neither company nor union Officials ‘took 
the matter seriously. “Growing pains 
in the union,” said Organizer Richard 
T. Frankensteen; “‘a misunderstanding,” 
said Hudson’s vice president, I. B. 
Swegles. 

Union leaders avowed that they were 
curing the growing pains by teaching 
workers to keep their contracts. The 
impartial concluded that manufacturers’ 
care to avoid undue friction accounted 
principally for the recent reduction in 
auto factory sit-downs. 


® Two sit-downs upset General Motors 
plants—a pretty good record, compared 
with that of weeks gone by. In Flint, 
Mich., sit-downers demanded the trans- 
fer of a non-union man who knifed a 
U.A.W. member; in St. Louis, a rank- 
and-file strike won reinstatement of 37 
discharged workers and seniority rights 
for workers on temporary pay rolls—a 
new wrinkle in U.A.W.-General Motors 
agreements. 
* 


COAL: Guffey Gets a Surprise 
And a Labor Czar Gets His Way 


The Senators from Iowa said not a 
word. Matthew M. Neely of West Vir- 
ginia had the floor: “I ask unanimous 
consent that the President be notified 
of the confirmation ... of the National 
Bituminous Coal Commission.” 

“Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none...” 

Thus last week the Senate approved 
the appointments of seven men who 
will fix prices for most of the soft coal 
produced in the United States. Two 
Senators who might have raised op- 
posing voices—Guy M. Gillette and 
Clyde L. Herring of Iowa—had reg- 
istered their protests in private; noth- 


*May 1, S.W.O.C. claimed 325,000 of the steel in- 
dustry’s 540,000 workers; of the total, the Big Five 
employ about 200,000. 
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ing marred the Senate’s sleepy peace. 

One of the $10,000-a-year jobs had 
gone to an Iowan—but the fact pleased 
neither of Iowa’s Senators. John C. 
Lewis, president of the Iowa Fed- 
eration of Labor, fought Gillette’s elec- 
tion last year; lately he opposed a Her- 





DES MOINES REGISTER 


John C. Lewis: John L. picked him 





Guffey and Lewis, partners in coal 
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Percy Tetlow: miner, gunner, price-fixer 


ring candidate for State WPA direc- 
tor. 


Senator Joseph F. Guffey—author of 


the Coal Control Act—expected huz- 
zahs when he told Herring about Lew- 
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is’ nomination. Shocked by his col- 
leagues’ rage, Guffey confessed that he 
didn’t know Lewis was a Republican 
(Registered in the G.O.P., Lewis Sup- 
ported the President in 1932 and ig93¢ ) 


Voice: Ordinarily Mr. Roosevelt 
wouldn’t think of making a major Feq. 
eral appointment without consulting 
the appointee’s home-State Senators 
But the coal commission was different. 

As president of the United Mine 
Workers of America and chairman of 
the Committee for Industrial Organiza. 
tion, John Llewellyn Lewis* hand-picked 
the two labor members: his namesake 
and Major Percy Tetlow, one-armed, 
onetime miner, World War machine 
gunner, and ex-president of the U.M.W,’s 
Eastern Ohio division. 


The same mighty voice had much to 
say about the other members—two rep- 
resenting producers, three acting for 
the general public. 

Chairman Charles F. Hosford Jr, 
Pittsburgh; coal operator who “lost his 
shirt” in the business; believes only 
strict regulation can save the industry 
from collapse; backed by Senator Guffey. 

Col. Thomas S. Haymond, Fleming, 
Ky; coal-company manager; sponsored 
by Senator Alben W. Barkley and Rep- 
resentative Fred Vinson of Kentucky. 

Pleas E. Greenlee, Shelbyville, Ind.: 
secretary to former Gov. Paul V. Mc- 
Nutt; candidate for Governor last year; 
campaign manager for Senator Sherman 
Minton, who fostered his appointment. 

C. E. Smith, Fairmont, W.Va.; news- 
paper editor; former coal-company pres- 
ident; chairman of West Virginia dele- 
gations to the 1928 and 1932 Democratic 
National Conventions; backed by Sena- 
tor Neely. 

Walter H. Maloney, Kansas City, Mo.; 
attorney; supported by Thomas J. Pen- 
dergast’s Kansas City machine. 

Four of the seven—Hosford, Smith, 
Maloney, and Tetlow—served on the 
original bituminous commission, put 
out of business when the Supreme 
Court invalidated the first Guffey Coal 
Control Act a year ago. Last week the 
rejuvenated commission set about its 
first big job: staving off hordes of po- 
litical jobhunters. 


LEGISLATURES: Absent-Minded 


Lawmakers Lose Two Measures 


Two State Legislatures adjourned 
last month and left two orphans of the 
Capitol storms. 

Delaware’s lawmakers simply forgot. 
At 10 P.M. Apr. 20, clocks stopped in 
Dover’s austere halls, and the legis- 
lators began their second, 24-hour con- 
tinuous session. All night the fagged 
men labored, took an occasional drink, 
slept, and answered yea or nay when 
the sergeant-at-arms woke them up. 
At 9:28 next morning they finished and 
went home.. 

Soon afterward, Secretary of State 
Charles L. Terry Jr. discovered that 
the House had failed to pass an 
amended $7,344,000 school-appropri- 
ations bill. The Democratic House had 
adopted one amendment; the Repub- 
lican Senate had substituted another 
change—and law-weary Representatives 


*John C. Lewis has no middle name: merchants in- 
serted .he ‘C’ to distinguish between him and his father, 
also simply John Lewis. 
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had neglected to conform. Result: no 
money to run the State’s public-school 
system the next two years. 

Last week Gov. Richard C. McMullen, 
Delaware’s first Democratic chief ex- 
ecutive in 36 years, proclaimed a special 
session May 18; the lawmakers must 
meet two hours without pay. Governor 
McMullen insisted: “An error like that 
should be corrected without its costing 
the State a cent.” 

Maryland’s Assemblymen had to cor- 
rect a less serious error. Apr. 5, the 
House of Delegates asked Gov. Harry 





John Clouse and Unele Markham 


W. Nice to appoint a five-man com- 
mission and overhaul the State’s liquor 
laws. Senators thought they had 
agreed; then discovered that the bill 
had vanished. Legislative sleuths be- 
lieve it died in the Senate Finance 
Committee. 

Last week an extra session, called 
primarily to pass a revenue bill, sent 
a new liquor-study measure to the 
Governor. Nice need not name the 
board unless he wishes—but the Gov- 
ernor likes to appoint commissions. 


« 
CALIFORNIA: Rides 


Straddle to Seat in Congress 


Rancher 


One good Democrat replaced another 
last week as Representative of Cali- 
fornia’s Tenth Congressional District. 
Henry Elbert Stubbs served Roosevelt 
and the commonwealth from 1933 until 
he died in March. In a special election 
Alfred J. Elliott, Board of Supervisors 
chairman in rich, scenic Tulare County, 
won the right to succeed him. 

A horse-loving rancher, Elliott pushed 
his campaign with endless energy. 
Townsendites backed him after he ap- 
proved their plan and promised “to 
help equalize California’s load of wel- 
fare with the rest of the nation.” 
Neither the President nor his policies 
were campaign issues, but Elliott de- 
clared himself a Roosevelt supporter: 
“I believe the Supreme Court should be 
reorganized.” 
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HARLAN: La Follette Finishes 
Spadework for Miners’ Union 


Dynamite, shotguns, and rifles echoed 
murder in the Kentucky hills;.the Har- 
lan County Coal Operators Association 
ruled the countryside with terror. Min- 
ers never knew which fellow worker 
would die next. They hardly dared to 


talk about it until investigators for 
Senator Robert M. La Follette’s civil- 
subcommittee 


liberties visited the 


county. 
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Pearl Bassham got the gravy 


Last week miners—and a widow and 
fatherless child—attended the subcom- 
mittee’s final hearings in Washington, 
and told how the operators spared no 
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SENATE: 

Confirmed appointment of Harry H. Wood- 
ring, former Governor of Kansas and Act- 
ing Sécretary of War since August, as Sec- 
retary of War. 

HOUSE: 


Sent to President the $1,503,441,000 Treasury- 


Post Office Appropriations Bill. 


(Completed Congressional action on the Mer- 
~-Mfitt' resolution authorizing a $5,900,000 ap- 
propriation for the 1939 New York World's 

lair. 

Sent to Senate a bil! providing a $5,000 an- 
mual pension for Helen H. Taft, widow of 
the. 27th President of the United States. 

DEPARTMENTS: 

. Secretary cf Labor Perkins estimated non- 
agricultural employment in March at 34,- 
138,000, or 8,241,000 above the depression's 
low point of March, 1933; the March, 1937, 
total was 1,239,000 under that -for March, 
1929. 

AGENCIES: 

Bureau of Air Commerce reported scheduled 


air lines carried 3,866 more passengers last 
March than in March, 1936; express hauled 
rose from 535,736 to 580,602 pounds. 

Office of Education reported a falling birth 
rate lowered public-school enrollment for 
the first time in the nation’s history last 
year; Fall enrollment was 130,000 less than 
the 26,434,193 in 1934. 

CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended May 6) 


RROD aad ids s oc bec Caumen eens $106,606,389.31 
Expenditures ...cccccccescceses $187,841,513.42 
ERGIMBGO 5600.20 ovcecscotnce’s $1,721,979,199.51 
Deficit, fiscal year............ $2,229,938,092.67 
PE I a 0'e's 66056 60 seceve $35,040,090,079.18 


“Official news not reported elsewhere in the magazine. 
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blood to keep the United Mine Workers 
of America out of their pits. 

Young Kelly Fox saw Frank White, 
a deputy sheriff, fire some of the shots 
which killed Bennett Musick, an organ- 
izer’s son; but Fox was afraid to go to 
the county authorities with his tale. 

“You believed you would be killed?” 
asked La Follette. 

“T shore did,” said Fox. 

Twelve-year-old Markham Clouse and 
his 13-year-old nephew, John Clouse, 
wore gray suits with red combs stuck 
in their pockets. Each told how he saw 
four deputies—Luke and Lee Hubbard, 
Melvin Moore, and Bill Lewis—shoot 
Tom Ferguson, a union organizer. 

Markham’s half-brother, Jasper, testi- 
fied that he had seen Deputies Lewis 
and Moore kill John’s father, Lloyd: 

“IT heard Bill Lewis say: ‘We got to 
search you boys,’ and we both turned 
around. Right then Bill Lewis and Mel- 
vin Moore started shooting, and I seen 
my brother fall. I wa’n’t armed, and 
he had a automatic .38 on him but he 
didn’t have no chance to use it. I 
grabbed for Logan Middleton’s guns as 
ke jerked them at me and we scuffied 
around until somebody—TI think ‘twere 
Hobbs, knocked me on the head. 

“When I came to they were all gone, 
and I was there, and my brother were 
on the ground dead.” : 

Pearl Bassham, Baptist deacon and 
manager of the county’s largest mine, 
said his company collected $2,400 month- 
ly medical assessments from workers; 
medical costs were only $1,250. 

“Who gets the gravy?” asked La 
Follette. 

“The company,” said Bassham. 

Before the subcommittee sent the 
miners home to their mountains, it pro- 
tected each witness with a permanent 
subpoena; thus any reprisal would con- 
stitute a Federal offense. 

Beyond this, La Follette could do 
nothing tangible—not that it mattered, 
since everybody had known his chief 
purposes were to arouse public anger 
and to help his friend John L. Lewis 
organize the miners. 


, 


7 
NEW JERSEY: 
Hauls Rural Sherlock to Court 


Lindbergh Law 


When Ellis Parker was a young man, 
somebody stole his horse. Parker 
caught the culprit and thereby won 
membership in the Burlington (N.J.) 
Pursuing Society, an amateur associ- 
ation of horse-thief trappers. 

The automobile came to stay, and 
Parker surged onward to more com- 
plex deductions. In his long career as 
chief detective of Burlington County, 
he captured criminals of all kinds: 
murderers, arsonists, rapists, and sec- 
ond-story workers. 

In 1922 he failed to solve one of 
Jersey’s great crimes: the Hall-Mills 
murder case. In 1932 authorities neg- 
lected to consult him after the kid- 
naping and murder of Charles A. Lind- 
bergh Jr. Failure and rebuff festered 
in his mind. 

Last week Parker appeared in a 
Federal District Court at Newark—not 











ACME 
Ellis Parker: an old friend accused him 


as a witness against a snared criminal, 
but as a defendant charged with 
violating the Federal kidnaping law. 


InsipE Story: The government held 
that Parker, his son, and three asso- 
ciates had conspired to kidnap Paul H. 
Wendel—and to extort a confession 
that Wendel had snatched and mur- 
dered the Lindbergh child. 


“He [Parker] had such an ego com- 
plex that he thought he was the great- 
est detective in the world,” United 
States Attorney John J. Quinn told the 
jury. “With Wendel in jail, Parker 
thought that the country would rise 
up to prevent the execution of Bruno 
Richard Hauptmann. Then the Parkers 
could form a syndicate, sell the inside 
story of the crime to magazines and 
newspapers ... It was a scheme to 
commercialize the death of that poor 
little baby .. .” 


Quinn recalled that Parker brought 
forth Wendel’s confession during 
Hauptmann’s last days in 1936 and that 
Gov. Harold G. Hoffmann then stayed 
the sharp-jawed German’s execution. 
According to the prosecutor, Parker 
imagined this sequence: Wendel’s con- 
fession would free Hauptmann; Parker’s 
influence would get Wendel a light 
sentence. Meanwhile, riding the fame 
of Parker’s solution, Governor Hoff- 
mann would become Vice President of 
the United States, and Parker would 
head the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation. 

A realistic blot marred this romantic 
picture: Wendel could not persuade 
himself that he had, in fact, kidnaped 
and slaughtered Charles A. Lindbergh 
Jr. But, the government charged, 
Parker knew a way to change Wen- 
del’s mind. 

On the witness stand Wendel— 
flunked-out medical student, disbarred 
lawyer convicted of perjury, now a 
seedy pharmacist—regaled the court 
with a gaudy tale. At first, Parker’s 
fat belly shook with mirth, and his 
whole bearing seemed to belittle the 
witness’ story. Once Parker joined the 
laughter when Wendel said he had 
asked the detective: “Ain’t you just a 
little crazy?” But as Wendel talked on, 
Parker’s face lengthened, and he 





glanced toward the four women in the 
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feminine jurors. 

Wendel told how he and Parker 
worked together on the Lindbergh case 
—Wendel had underworld contacts: “I 
knew a man who was the cousin of a 
secretary to Al Capone.” 

The pair sniffed clues hither and yon 
and bayed at one red herring after 
another until 1936. Then three petty 
thugs—Harry Weiss, Murray Bleefeld, 
and Martin Schlossman—seized Wendel 
in New York and took him to a Brook- 
lyn cellar. 

On the third day, a radio blared in 
the room above Wendel’s prison, and 
somebody banged a piano to drown his 
screams. 

“They got a pole and fastened it 
above my head. They took off my 
handcuffs and chained my hands to the 
pole ... They put a band around my 
head. They bent my back over an 
8-inch board. Someone at the door 
would pull a rope, and the small of 
my back would hit this board behind 
me...I yelled with pain ... Weiss 
hit me with a rubber hose. . . Then the 
next day he ran a hot electric-light 
bulb over my face and ears. The pain 
was terrible, and it burned my ear 
until it’s a cauliflower ear now. 

“I cried out to them: ‘My God, fel- 
lows, why do you do this to me?’” 

Then Bleefeld said: “I’m sorry, but 
the boss says I’ve got to get a con- 
fession from you.” 

The government charged that “the 
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Major Berry: Senator pro tem? 


box; he had had little experience with 
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Paul Wendel: ‘My God, fellows, why ... 7” 


boss” was Wendel’s crony Parker; and 
that one of Wendel’s torturers, wear- 
ing a false mustache, was Parker’s son, 
Ellis Jr. 


After the first day in court, the 
Parkers senior and junior faced trial 
alone; their fellow defendants pleaded 
guilty. 


BERRY: Appointment Pleases 


Boss, Governor, and President 


The President laughed, and the Gov- 
ernor of Tennessee laughed, too. They 
had a great time together at the White 
House last fortnight; Mr. Roosevelt 
even got out his notebook and pre- 
served one of Gordon Browning’s sto- 
ries. 


Nashville’s Lions Club, the Governor 
recounted, once panned the President 
in a gridiron skit. Said an imagined 
President, quoted by a comic Lion: 
“Now they tell you that we have a 
dictatorship in this country. I-say we 
don’t have a dictatorship.. We don't 
want a dictatorship. I am going to run 
this damn country myself.” 

Browning went back to Tennessee 
and passed along’ Mr. Rooseveélt’s en- 
comium: ‘“That’s the best one I've 
heard since the election.” Then the 
Governor conferred with a few State 
politicians—including Edward Hull 
Crump, Memphis’ all-powerful Demo- 
cratic boss—and retired» to consider 
the problem that had brought him to 
the White House. 


Last week he announced ‘a solution 
pleasing to himself, to Crump, and to 
the President. The Governor gave Ma- 
jor George Leonard Berry the United 
States Senate seat vacated Apr. 23 by 
the death of Nathan L. Bachman. 


The choice delighted Mr. Roosevelt 
for several reasons, First of all, the 
Major favors the White House plan 
for judiciary reform. As a millionaire 
Tennessee farmer, printer, and property 
owner, president of the International 
Printing Pressmen and _ Assistants 
Union, co-founder of Labor’s Non-Par- 
tisan League, Coordinator for Indus- 
trial Cooperation, and ally of John L. 
Lewis, the appointee brings a_ hefty 
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and varied backlog of support to New 
Deal legislation in general. 

By all accounts, Browning expects 
perry to step aside in 1938 so that the 
Governor can run for the remaining 
four years of Bachman’s term. If he 
tries and wins, the Governor then will 
be in a position to pay off many an old 
score against his bitter enemy, Ten- 
nessee’s senior Senator, Kenneth D. 
McKellar. In Louisville last week for 
the Kentucky Derby, Berry refused to 
promise anything publicly: “I made no 
commitments. That’s not my way of 
doing business.” 

Whoever runs probably will have to 
beat one of the aspirants for = last 
week’s appointment. Representative 
Sam D. McReynolds, chairman of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
yearned for the job but declined to 
meet Browning’s prime stipulation: to 
get out of the way next year. 


IMMIGRANT: The Shargabians 
Look Ahead to a Happy Ending 


Of love in Armenia, of Simon Shar- 
gabian’s flight from the Turks, of his 
bride’s subsequent bigamies, travels, 
and return to marital duty, no word ap- 
pears in the Congressional Record for 
May 3. There is only the notation that 
the United States Senate passed a bill 
for the relief of Mrs. Zeba Shargabian. 

This is the story: 

Simon and Zeba married 25 years 
ago, and soon she was with child. 
Their village, now part of Russia, then 
belonged to Turkey, and Simon fied 
from service in the Sultan’s armies. 
When word reached him that Turkish 
soldiers had shot his family, he had 
opened a candy store in Boston. 
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IpYLL: President Roosevelt and Secretary of the Treasury Henry Morgenthau Jr. are 
fellow farmers in Dutchess County, N.Y. Last week both vacationed: Mr. Roosevelt slew 
tarpon in the Gulf of Mexico; Morgenthau inspected his budding acres in New York, talked 
with an employe, Harry Doughty, and cantered with the Great Dane Danno. 





The Turks had killed the infant, but 
Zeba had lived. Wed again, left again, 
she went to Cuba in 1925. July 6 of 
that year, according to a Senate com- 
mittee’s report, she married “one Sarkis 
Gregor Jackson or Adams.” July 31, 
on the strength of this alliance with an 
American citizen, she entered the 
United States. The next year her 
third mate deserted her. In 1927, she 
found and returned to her first—by 
then the owner of a confectionery in 
Detroit, near Northwestern High School. 

Five years brought two children and 
the United States Immigration and 
Naturalization Service into the Shar- 
gabians’ lives. Her Cuban bigamy had 
voided Mrs. Shargabian’s claims to 
citizenship, and the service ordered her 
deportation—a disaster forestalled by 
four years of litigation, the birth of 
Mrs. Shargabian’s fourth child, and 
finally by Senator Arthur Vandenberg’s 
intervention. 

The bill passed last week at his be- 
hest directed Secretary of Labor Fran- 
ces Perkins to cancel the order for 
Mrs. Shargabian’s arrest and expulsion. 
In Detroit, the Senator’s proteges were 
certain that he could fix everything. 

“As long as Senator Vandenberg he 
does it,” said Simon, “bill will go 
through the House.” 


CHILD LABOR: Wheeler Moves 
Out of the White House Shade 


Like many another pioneer on the 
path left of center, Burton K. Wheeler 
has been none too happy in the obscur- 
ing shadows cast by Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. The country, Wheeler feels, has 


Zeba Shargabian and. youngest,,...,. _.been prone to forget that other liberals 


preceded Mr. Roosevelt on the national 
scene. 

Last February, Montana’s_ senior 
Senator claimed a measure of his old 
independence—and of his old fame as 
a proud “son of the wild jackass’’—by 
opposing the President’s court-reform 
plan. Last week he again declared his 
independence. 

As chairman of the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee, he called hearings 
May 12 on bills to outlaw child labor. 
Mr. Roosevelt had indicated plainly 
that he wanted all labor legislation to 
await disposal of the court question; 
Senator Wheeler indicated that the com- 
mittee would go its own way—meaning 
that it would go Wheeler’s way. 

His rebellion forced the administra- 
tion to amend its strategy. Rather 
than permit Wheeler to steal credit with 
a pending measure, the Department of 
Labor hurriedly prepared a bill and 
submitted it through Alben W. Barkley 
of Kentucky, Mr. Roosevelt’s spokes- 
man on the committee. 

Both would bar from interstate com- 
merce the products of any factory em- 
ploying children under 16. Wheeler’s 
measure also offered an alternative, al- 
ready upheld in principle by the Su< 
preme Court: let the States adopt their 
own child-labor laws; then protect them 
from competition by States which do 
not comply with Federal standards. Six 
States now ban or restrict industrial 
labor by children under 16; two put the 
minimum at 15, and 39 at 14. 

Passage of either bill might shelve 
the Federal Child Labor Amendment 
pending since 1924. The Supreme Court 
could invalidate any legislation—but the 
court has broadened its concept of inter- 
state commerce since a Federal statute 
prohibiting child labor fell in 1918. 
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SPAIN : Franco Drives for Bilbao Touchdown, 


And Catalonia Takes Time Out for Private Scrimmage 


Daydreamers know Catalonia as a 
sunlit, idyllic land of orange groves, 
pomegranate trees, vineyards, and 
laughing-eyed natives who speak a 
language of their own—a blend of 
Southern French (Provencal) and 
orthodox Spanish (Castilian). 


Traders and politicians think of the 
territory wedged between the Eastern 
Pyrenees and the Mediterranean most- 
ly in terms of Barcelona—Spain’s big- 
gest city (4,100,000 population) and 
busiest port (textile and wine exports) 
and center of Separatist and Leftist 
thought—especially anarchism, world’s 
most idealistic political creed.* 


Since July 17, 1936—opening date of 
Gen. Francisco Franco’s White revolt 
—‘“‘autonomous” Catalonia’s defenders 
have typified a Red weakness: they 
represent a bizarre conglomeration of 
anti-Fascists—from devout Catholic 
Liberals to atheistic Anarchists—who 
ha¥Ve been forced by a common peril to 
shelve mutual hatreds. 

Last week Barcelona political feuds 
exploded in a civil war within the civil 
war. Incensed by the Liberal-dominat- 
ed regime’s “suppressive” tactics, An- 
archists attacked government police 
and troops; three days of street battles 
filled morgues and hospitals, threatened 
collapse of loyalists’ northeastern 


_ fronts, and brought Spanish Premier 


Largo Caballero 200 miles from Va- 
lencia to mediate. 


QUARRELS: Eight months ago, Cata- 
lonian Separatists sought to capitalize 
on civil-war confusion and fulfill a cen- 
turies-old dream: virtually seceding 
from Madrid, they set up a radical in- 
dependent State under Luis Companys, 
revered 56-year-old Catholic Liberal 
who calls himself a Catalan (not a 
Spaniard) of the Iberian Peninsula 
(not Spain). 

President Companys derived chief 
support from the Union General de 
Trabajadores (Socialists), claiming 
400,000 members, and the Confedera- 
cion Nacional de Trabajo (Syndical- 
ists), boasting 900,000. Behind the Syn- 
dicalists, who advocate State govern- 
ment through local workers’ commit- 
tees, hovered the small but powerful 
Federacion Anarquista Iberica (An- 
archists), whose aims transcend the 
Syndicalists’; they want to abolish the 
State. 


Conflicting ideals brought quarrels. 
Opposing Anarcho-Syndicalist demands 
for peasant “collectivization,” Com- 
panys built up a 40,000-man force of 
“customs officials’—in reality, assault 


“Anarchists believe in the abolition of all authority: 
man would achieve the maximum development of all 
his faculties—intellectual, artistic,’ and moral—in a 
society devoid of laws and operating solely through 
Sree agreements between various groups. 





Luis Companys: ‘Streams of Blood .. . 
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guards. Extremists vainly called fo; 
disbandment of these troops. Two 
weeks ago, they showed their resent. 
ment by assassinating Roldan Cortada, 
prominent Companys supporter. 


The President retaliated by imposing 
an arms ban on extremists. Last week, 
on government orders, assault guards 
seized the Syndicalist-held Telephone 
Building. 

That spurred the Anarchists: ‘Mo. 
bilize!” 

Moderates and extremists fought it 
out behind street barricades, across 
rooftops, and around government build- 
ings. 

After 48 hours Companys’ appeals 
for peace—‘These streams of blood 
must cease!”—brought a truce and a 
compromise in the shape of a four-man 
coalition directorate. But one Socialist 
member didn’t take office; assassins 
saw to that. 


Arrival of Premier Caballero—and 
3,000 Valencia troops—finally brought 
about a “settlement.” Caballero ex- 
tended central government control over 
the city police and declared Catalonia’s 
army part of the Republican forces. 


Meanwhile, Barcelona counted casual- 
ties: 500 dead, 1,000 wounded. 


ReruGees: While Catalan disunity 
weakened Red morale, General Franco 
bolstered White confidence by pressing 
closer to Bilbao (pronounced Bill-bah’- 
aw). New Italian tanks—recently im- 
ported along with Gen. Attilio Teruzzi, 
Rome’s onetime Fascist militia chief— 
helped the rebel Generalissimo. 


Franco’s troops got their first glimpse 
of the Basque capital and its encircling 
“iron ring” of three heavily fortified 
lines of trenches. They also saw British 
and French warships—convoys for ves- 
sels that carried 5,000 women and chil- 
dren refugees to France and safety. 


DIPLOMACY: Duce and Fuehrer 
Agree Pen Is Safer Than Sword 


For ten years Vladimir Poliakoff 
haunted The London Times’ dingy Vic- 
torian offices overlooking Blackfriars 
Bridge. As The Thunderer’s Parlia- 
mentary correspondent—and No. 1 
press confidant of Conservative British 
Cabinets—the jewel-eyed, hawk-faced 
Pole gained an international reputation 
as a prophet. 


Dec. 1, 1935, Poliakoff scooped the 
world with a prediction of impending 
Anglo-French moves to save Addis 
Ababa from Rome’s approaching 
legions; three days later, Britain pro- 
duced the stillborn Hoare-Laval dis- 
memberment-of-Ethiopia plan. After- 
ward Poliakoff quarreled with Editor 
Geoffrey Dawson and switched allegi- 
ance to the ultra-Conservative Morning 
Post. But he stuck to a long-standing 
New York Times contract to supply 
articles under the pseudonym Augur. 

Last week Poliakoff presented his 
public, including 517,000 Americans, 
with a spectacular piece on the “Free 
International,” or self-styled Free Bol- 
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sheviki, a worldwide secret society of 
Leninist Reds. 

Using Leon Trotsky as a smoke- 
screen, the undercover leaders of this 
anti-Moscow group are engaged (ac- 
cording to Poliakoff) in plotting uni- 
versal revolution—by violence, if neces- 
sary. Possessed of brain power and 
resources superior to the prewar Bol- 
sheviki’s, they have worked of late with 
augmented funds, including apparent 
pilferings from Madrid’s $400,000,000 
expatriated gold hoard. 


CHALLENGE: Poliakoff’s “discoveries” 
delighted Berlin’s anti-Communist cru- 
saders. Propaganda Minister Paul Jo- 
seph Goebbels’ Der Angriff warned 
Britain against siding with the Reich’s 
Red-tainted enemies: “Either a new 

.. attempt is made now to arrive at 
a calm Anglo-German discussion, or 
Britain drifts irretrievably into the 
anti-German group...” 

Defying mammoth rearmament that 
has already restored John Bull’s tradi- 
tional prestige as European Police 
Chief, the newspaper added: “. .. and 
developments in other parts of Europe 
provide no assurance for advocates of 
the second course that the ‘anti-Fascist’ 
group will be the stronger even from 
the standpoint ... of might.” 

This Goebbels challenge produced a 
hollow echo in Rome—where Reich For- 
eign Minister Constantin von Neurath 
last week conferred with Benito Musso- 
lini and Foreign Minister Galeazzo 
Ciano. 

Though three days of flag-waving, 
discussions, and diplomatic junketings 
brought affirmations of “the close par- 
allel’ of Italo-German interests, the von 
Neurath mission revealed that Hitler 
and Mussolini haven’t the slightest im- 
mediate intention of crowning their 
vague October “anti-Communist” ac- 
cord with a military alliance. 

Chief reason: neither wants to im- 
pel Britain toward the Liberal-Social- 
ist-Communist bloc. 


SnAG: Having compromised on a tem- 
porary Spanish policy (both countries 
will adhere to the nonintervention 
agreement in hope of imminent vic- 
tories for Gen. Francisco Franco’s 
Whites), the Reich envoy and Foreign 
Minister Ciano decided on broadened 
agreements for the exchange of mili- 
tary information and for “political, 
economic, and cultural’ collaboration. 

These agreements, Palazzo Venezia 
eavesdroppers asserted, the Berlin- 
Rome Dictators would shortly extend to 
Austria and Hungary. 

Rome’s politico-economic pact with 
Yugoslavia and a prospective similar 
accord with Rumania would finally nul- 
lify the Paris-sponsored Little Entente; 
completely isolate France from its East- 
ern allies, Russia and Czechoslovakia; 
and single out Prague as a target for 
combined German-Hungarian territorial 
demands. 

Last week this policy ran into at least 
one snag. With London’s moral sup- 
port, Paris threatened to stop supplying 
credits for Rumanian rearmament, 
Should King Carol’s government con- 
clude an agreement with Italy. Bucha- 
rest “adjourned” parleys with Rome. 
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ITALY: 
Swaps Snubs With Rival Empire 


Rome’s New Caesar 


May 9, 1936, Benito Mussolini pro- 
claimed the founding of a modern 
Roman Empire (annexation of Ethio- 
pia). This climaxed a period of Anglo- 
Italian tension that at one time had 
threatened war. 

Recently, despite January’s Rome- 
London accord, relations between the 
two Mediterranean powers have again 
become badly strained—chiefly owing 
to British press jibes at Italian defeats 
in Spain. 

Last week the Duce unofficially in- 
voked a boycott of King George VI’s 
Coronation—by summarily withdraw- 
ing all Italian newspaper correspon- 
dents from London; he also banned 
entry into Italy of all but three English 
newspapers. 


eee 
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Americans could guess Cardenas’ re- 
action to the State Department’s re- 
monstrance. Last Autumn Mexico’s 
New Deal President personally allotted 
to 11,600 peons some 100,000 rich cotton 
acres, British-owned and operated since 
1850. The British still whistle for their 
investments; the tune, $11,250,000. 


Littte Russia: When foreigners say 
the honest President (he often returns 
party campaign expenses) is giving 
Mexico back to the Indians, they don’t 
joke. Two laws help the Tarascon- 


* blooded zealot redistribute their wealth. 


One authorizes the government to seize 
foreign-held property; the other entitles 
peons to at least 50 farming acres. 

Lest these laws scare away investors, 
Cardenas has explained: “Our expro- 
priation law is to permit seizure of 
property for roads and public welfare. 
It will not be used in any other way.” 


BLACK STAR 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA: While peace lasts, ex-President Thomas Masaryk encourages his 
daughter, Dr. Alice Masaryk, to teach these two little girls pacifism and naturism; they are 
the children of his late son Herbert and his constant guests at Lany Castle, to which he 


retired in 1935. 





Sunday, Rome celebrated the first 
anniversary of its new empire with a 
gigantic military review. Absent: the 
British, French, Belgian, Netherlands, 
United States, and Scandinavian en- 
voys. Present: the German, Austrian, 
and Hungarian emissaries (see Diplo- 
macy). 


MEXICO: Christian Soldiers 
Win Battle in Legal Holy War 


Last week Francisco Castillo Najero 
stopped plinking his guitar, left his be- 
loved canaries to unaccompanied chirp- 
ing, and flew air-post haste from Wash- 
ington to his boss—President Lazaro 
Cardenas. 

The Mexican Ambassador said the 
flight was to discuss last Winter’s Pan- 
American Peace Conference. Actually, 
he conveyed a Washington protest in 
connection with Mexico’s alien-land- 
confiscation program—specifically, $10,- 
000,000 worth of American-owned prop- 
erty in Lower California. 

Senor Najero wouldn’t describe, but 


But investors took fright last week. 
On top of a proposal to dispossess the 
Colorado River Co., the President’s 
labor-backed National Revolutionary 
party mapped a public welfare law to 
regulate mining. “Article twenty: 25 
per cent of all profits must be reinvested 
in the utilities from which they are ob- 
tained.” Such a bill bodes woe to other 
industries. Cardenas wants more work 
for his people, less profit for American 
gringoes and other foreigners. 

Cardenas calls his policy national 
socialism and refuses to recognize big 
Russia; but church-baiting, Socialistic 
education, liberal labor policies, and 
communal farming have won his coun- 
try the name of “Little Russia.” Last 
week his party boasted that 45 per cent 
of Mexico’s 17,600,000 population worked 
communal farms—if true, a record that 
might widen Stalin’s slanted eyes. 


TRICYCLE: Spain’s Conquistadors 
found such a communism when they 
stamped out idol worship and Aztec 
rule in 1521. Indians who had tilled 
collective fields and shared collective 
bounties saw their graven images 
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burned, their soil seized, and themselves 
forced under the Spanish heel of feudal- 
ism. 

Although revolutions, liberators, dic- 
tators, and Presidents gave the govern- 
ment back to the Indians during the last 
century, the land proved harder to get. 
In 1857, however, a renovated Consti- 
tution banished nuns and monks, denied 
the church property rights, and gave 
religious freedom to all. Then the Na- 
tional Revolutionary party drastically 
interpreted its 1917 Constitution and 
cracked down on the church. 

When the expected guerrilla religious 
war broke out, Mexico’s largest labor 
party manifestoed: ‘One of our primary 
duties is to alienate the Mexicans from 
religious fanaticism inherited from the 
Conquistadors.” Laws limited the 
clergy; most States allowed only one 
priest to 50,000 followers. 

In Tabasco, Gov. Tomas Garrido y 
Canabal purged his entire State with an 
edict no good Catholic father could fol- 
low: padres must get married. Before 
he was exiled with ex-Dictator Plutarco 
Elias Calles for Fascist fervor, Tabas- 
co’s spicy Dictator helped history re- 
peat itself. Conquistadors burned Aztec 
idols—Tabasco’s godless peons stripped 
altars and burned wooden saints. 

But last week Mexico’s Supreme 
Court called a breathing spell in God- 
baiting. The Cardenas-dominated ju- 
rists invalidated a law permitting only 
one priest in the State of Chihuahua. 

Jubilant .Catholics started for court 
to test other laws. At jgst they knew 
Cardenas had meant it whefi ‘he recent- 
ly declared: “‘While the Indian still has 
only his religious beliefs to cling to for 
strength, nothing can be gained’ by 
forcibly ousting the priests.” — 


CUBA: Batista’s Sugar _ Bolas 
Sweeten Plotters’ Political Pie 


Bolas roll through Havana’s hot 
streets: another Cabinet Minister has 
resigned or a former President has been 
jailed. Bolas—not to be confused with 
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the scimitarlike bolos used to chop 
sugar cane—are rumors. Because the 
army stifles the press, grapevine gossip 
must inform and misinform Cuba. 

This week, wild words bandied about 
Havana seemed authentic. Col. Fulgen- 
cio Batista’s hand-picked President, 
Frederico Laredo Bru, had denied ru- 
mors of strained relations with the 
United States; strong dictatorships 
rarely bother to deny anything. 

Batista, squat and swarthy chief of 
the army, has never refuted the army- 
fostered bola that United States Am- 
bassador Jefferson Caffery’s friendship 
boosted sugar exports from $39,682,000 
in 1932 to $124,754,000 in 1935. Batista 
let Cubans have the impression that 
Caffery would keep exports sweet just 
as long as Batista stayed boss—no 
longer. 

But Caffery’s recent “vacation” left 
Cuba without an American Ambassador 
and soured Batista’s political syrup. 
Still backed by big business and landed 
interests, the Dictator has been barn- 
storming the island with his docile Pres- 
ident, who vouches for Batista’s story 
that he still rates well in Washington. 

Just in case Cuba’s fickle audiences 
tire of Laredo Bru’s platform endorse- 
ments, Batista sought a Presidential 
understudy; he beckoned to one of his 
discarded Presidents, Ramon Grau San 
Martin, self-exiled in Florida. 


Last week signs of Fascist weakness 
emboldened Cuba’s myriad parties (one 
to almost every ex-President) to organ- 
ize a “Left Block” united front. Ob- 
ject: to quell Batista’s army and army- 
run Congress, to end dictatorship, and 
to restore civil elections. With Batista 
out, the ex-rulers (Carlos Hevia, Jose 
M. Irizarri, Miguel Mariano Gomez, and 
Mario Garcia Menocal) could part com- 
pany again and start squabbling among 
themselves. 


® More than bolas stirred the House of 
Representatives this week: Batista’s 
floor leader, Jose Ferrer Morejon, dif- 
fered with the opposition’s outspoken 
Eduardo Suarez Rivas and challenged 
him to a duel. 


x 









Batista: the Colonel's lady stands beside him at the head of her army of women 
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DERBY: Man o’ War’s Son Wins 
Prize His Old Man Passed Up 


A near-record crowd of 60,000 Stag- 
gered out to Louisville’s Churchil] 
Downs last Saturday for the 63rd run. 
ning of the Kentucky Derby. 

On this, the sixth race of the day, 
bettors poured $585,106 into the pari- 
mutuel machines—only slightly less 
than in boomy 1929. In the paddock, 
while preliminary races were run, police 
swung billies to break up dice games 
three-card monte, and other petty 
gambling diversions. 


National Guardsmen, armed with 
short chunks of rubber hose, patrolled 
the track and engaged in occasional] 
combat with overstimulated spectators, 
Many of the customers insisted on oc- 
cupying better seats than ticket stubs 
called for. Just before the twenty horses 
paraded to the post, 6,000 swayed across 
the track and lined up ten deep along 
the infield fence. 


Because the starting gate had slots 
for only eighteen horses, two—No Sir 
and Sir Damion—had to line up on the 
outside. On the rail War Admiral, the 
favorite, came perilously close to being 
shunted from his favorable location to 
a penalty spot on the far side of the 
track. Strolling in and out of his stall, 
he helped cause an eight-and-a- 
half-minute delay. Charley Kurtsinger, 
his jockey, finally quieted him—and the 
race was on. Contrary to recent Ken- 
tucky Derbies, tainted with fouls, this 
one was truly run all the way. 


After a few strides, War Admiral, 
first in both his starts this year, took 
the lead and kept it; he galloped the 
mile and a quarter in 2:03 1/5—only 
one and two-fifths seconds off the 1931 
Derby record set by Twenty Grand, with 
the same Kurtsinger up.* The Winter 
book favorite, Pompoon, finished two 
lengths back. Reaping Reward, third, 
was eight lengths further in the rear. 
The last horse home: Billionaire, entry 
of Col. Edward Riley Bradley, who has 
won the Derby four times—twice as 
often as any other owner. 


One of the few prominent turfmen 
who didn’t see the race was War Ad- 
miral’s owner—70-year-old Samuel D. 
Riddle. Ill with heart trouble in his 
Glen Riddle estate near Philadelphia, 
Riddle learned from Clem McCarthy’s 
machine-gun radio voice that he had 
won the Derby on his first attempt and 
earned $52,050. 


® Late into Saturday night, Judge John 
B. Brachey held a special court session 
—an evidence of Southern hospitality 
inaugurated in 1935 so that lawbreak- 
ing drunks could pay fines and leave 
Louisville at once—instead of spending 
the week end in jail. 





*Born only a sprint from Churchill Downs, Kurts- 
inger won both his victories in the same saddle. For 
last week’s race, he selected Twenty Grand’s saddle in 
feetorenes to one used on War Admiral’s famous father, 

fan o’ War, who as a three-year-old was not considered 
good enough-to enter the Derby. 
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‘ROUND THE WORLD IN RECORD 
TIME. Dorothy Kilgallen, girl re- 
porter, says: “Camels helped to 
keep me going. I know they 
don’t frazzle the nerves — ever!” 


COSTLIER 
TOBACCOS 


Camels are made 
from finer, MORE 
EXPENSIVE TO- 
BACCOS...Turkish 
and Domestic... 
than any other 
popular brand. 


pyright, 1987, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. ©. 


Presenting Joanna de Tuscan — ideal 
American Girl Athlete — talented, attractive, 


fond of dancing, and newly crowned 
WOMEN’S FENCING CHAMPION OF THE U. S. 


— 


Today the sport of fencing 
puts much the same value 
on healthy nerves as did 
the deadly duels of long ago 


N Joanna de Tuscan’s own 

words: ‘A person who twitched 
would never stand out in fencing. 
My No. 1 reason for smoking 
Camels is—they never jangle my 
nerves. I enjoy smoking Camels 
so much. It’s Camels for me al- 
ways ‘for digestion’s sake’ and 
when I need extra energy too. 
They’re so mild and never make 
my throat harsh or rough.” 


HEAR “JACK 
OAKIE’S COLLEGE’ 


A fun-and-music show 
with Jack Oakie! Catchy 
music! Hollywood stars! 
Tuesdays— 8:30 pm 
E.S.T.(9:30pmE.D.S.T.), 
7:30 pm C.S.T., 6:30pm 
M.S.T., 5:30 pm P.S.T., 
WABC-Columbia o6 
Network. 


CA MELS NEVER 


40 YEARS A RAILROAD 
MAN— 15 years a Camel 
smoker. “I’m a throttle 
man,” says Charlie Chase. 
“I don’t takechances with 
nerves. I smoke Camels.” 


F Ne 


GET ON YOUR NERVES , 





SERIES OF THE WATER 


Yachtsmen are almost certain Harold Van- 
derbilt’s Ranger will be chosen to defend the 
America’s Cup against T. O. M. Sopwith’s En- 
deavour II (the races will start July 31, off New- 
port, R.L). 


In preliminary trials Ranger is expected to 
have no great difficulty proving herself faster 
than the other two United States’ candidates— 
Chandler Hovey’s Rainbow and Gerard Lam- 
bert’s Yankee. 

Up to the minute in every detail, $400,000 
Ranger was scheduled to take her first bath at 
Bath, Maine, this week. 


Right—Co-designers W. Starling Burgess and 
Olin Stephens, with Roderick Stephens and 
Drake Sparkman. Left—their 6-foot model se- 
lected after many tank tests. 
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Ranger's keel—be- 
ing poured (above)— 
weighs 100 tons, heav- 
iest lead casting ever — 
made for a_ yacht. ar 
Right—Ranger’s 
rudder post. 
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waway: inside Ranger's mast 


Laying Ranger’s deck; the X pattern increases rigidity Good spot for a sto 
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RANGER’s Salts: $100,- 
000, or one-quarter of the 
yacht’s total cost, went in- 
to sails—mainsails, jibs, 
balloon jibs, spinnakers, 
and other pieces of can- 
vas that no landlubber 
could remember more than 
five minutes. 

Below—Ratsey & Lap- 
thorn’s sail loft at City 
Island, N.Y., where work- 
men cut and stitched the 
huge mainsail by hand. 
It's a custom tailor’s job, 
this, but for a lady of the 
seas. Once every seaport 
had these _ballroom-like 
lofts, but that was in the 
age of sail. 

Left—machines and 
women are entrusted with 
the work of finishing the 
lighter headsails. 


Most of the heavy work was done 
by men—an art handed down from 


father to son. 


¥ 
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Skipper Vanderbilt 
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CHILDREN’S HOUR: 


> is an actual news photo- 
graph of two little girls in Ma- 


drid. That’s the mouth of a sewer 


they’re in. 


They were driven there by a hero 
in a plane who is trying to drop 
For these little 
girls and their mothers, and their 
grandmas, and their playmates are 


bombs on them. 


the “enemy.” They must be wiped 
out in order to make the World safe 
for Democracy, or Autocracy, or 
Technocracy, or Stoopnocracy, or 
whatever slogan they’ve cooked up 


this time to justify wholesale murder. 


It’s all a lovely spectacle, isn’t it— 


an enlightened way for grown men 
to settle honest differences of opin- 
ion? That is, if war really did settle 
differences of opinion. In reality, it 
does nothing of the kind. 


The World War demonstrated 
that and is further demonstrating it 
every day. Was anything settled? 
Was the world made safe for De- 
mocracy? Were the rights of little 
nations made sacred? Were op- 
pressed people freed? Was anyone 
really the victor? Was it the war 


that ended wars? 


No, war is the bunk—the Old 
Army Game. And mister, you'll be 


MADRID 


in that game quicker than you 


think—in a uniform, a muddy 
trench, a shallow grave—unless ) 
keep your wits alert against propa- 
ganda, and your guard up agai! 
the tiny, but powerful, minority ti. 


profits by war. 


It won’t be easy. The peace | 
ers have always, since the world 
gan, lost out to the war mak 
Maybe this time it will be differ 
Let’s try to make it different a 
way. Let’s put up a real fi 
against war this time! Are |} 
game? Write to World Peacewc 
103 Park Ave., New York City. 
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NOVEL: German Woman’s Life 
Makes an Odyssey of Obscurity 


“Sure, I think this day never come 
when I can talk to someone,” said a 
little German grandmother two Winters 
ago. Never before had she told the 
story of her 82 years in the Fatherland, 
Palestine, and Utah. But this young 
writer from Colorado seemed so anxious 
to hear it. For six whole days she took 
notes. Ach, such a big book they 
would make. 

Nearly a year later, Hope Williams 
Sykes brought back the manuscript. 





NEWSPHOTOS 
Mrs. Sykes rewrites an old wife’s tale 


Several changes in fact had been made, 
and somewhat anxiously the author ex- 
plained that these were required by 
literary craftsmanship. “But if the 
feeling is right, then the book is 
right.” Then she read the work aloud. 
When she had finished, the old woman 
nodded and smiled. “It is my life,” 
she said. 

Sure, it is. Too soon readers come 
to the end of The Joppa Door (274 
pages, 86,000 words. Putnam, New 
York, $2.50). The book is so moving 
that many hard-boiled customers may 
surprise themselves winking back tears. 

Katharina’s story, told in her quaint, 
Old World idiom, begins on a poverty- 
ridden German farm. Ach, the work is 
so hard for a small girl of 17. But it is 
not much better when she works in the 
village for that Herr Litman. 

With an astounding economy of words 
the first sixteen pages bring many 
characters beside the heroine to vivid 
life: Herr Litman, who expects her to 
carry a goose 9 miles; her mother, 
trembling before the military officers 
come to conscript a beloved son; Old 
Huldah, the crazy boarder, laughing 
her wild laugh. 

The same spare artistry speeds the 
rest of the tale. In Palestine, where 
Katharina moves with her family, she 
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aids in the capture of an Arab thief. 
The two-and-a-half-page description of 
his resultant whipping reflects all the 
cruelty of the Levant. The German 
girl hates the Holy Land at first; and 
for a time she fears Adolf Heunsaker, 
the German-descended Russian whom 
she marries. 

Such a man! Always wanting to do 
something different. In Palestine he 
has a nice carriage shop. But does he 
keep it? No. When a Mormon mis- 
sionary talks to him he must move his 
wife and three children to Utah. 
Katharina hates that country, too, for 
a while. Even there her husband can- 
not stick to one thing. Always he is 
trying something else. 


But as the swift years pass she finds 
Utah is not so bad a place. Her hus- 
band gets work in a factory, and the 
ground grows vegetables and flowers. 
More children come—nine altogether— 
to worry and delight her. One even be- 
comes a great singer, fulfilling Kath- 
arina’s girlhood ambition for herself. 

Indignant one minute, cheerful the 
next, but always warm-hearted and 
human, the German woman moves 
through life. Her triumphs and sor- 
rows make a curiously beautiful novel. 
Not the least satisfactory element is 
her discovery that she really worships 
that erratic fellow whom she refers to, 
down the years, as Herr Heunsaker. 


® The author’s own life has given her 
knowledge and understanding of the 
humble people of the earth. She was 
born 35 years ago in a sod house on the 
plains of Kansas. After attending the 
Colorado Agricultural College at Fort 
Collins, she taught school in the sur- 
rounding sugar-beet country. Ninety 
per cent of her pupils were children of 
German-Russian settlers. 

These immigrants, inherently sus- 
picious of strangers, came to trust Mrs. 
Sykes. From them she got the ma- 
terial for her first book, “Second Hoe- 
ing,” a novel of the sugar-beet-field 
workers. She has given up teaching 
but her contact with the region is still 
professional as well as social, for her 
husband runs one of its favorite gaso- 
line service stations. 
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PARABLE: Feuchtwanger Reads 
Reich’s Future in Rome’s Past 


For ridiculing Nazi ideology, Lion 
Feuchtwanger lost his citizenship and 
his property. Abroad at the time, he 
wrote a novel called “The Opper- 
manns,” a bald diatribe on events in 
Berlin during the Nazi coup. 

Five years later he takes a longer 
view and writes a more damaging 
book: .Thé Pretender (440 pages, 124,- 
000 words. Viking, New York. $2350). 
The novel’s action .takes place 2,000 
years ago, but its pattern is the famil- 
iar one of all military-nationalist - rev- 
olutionhs. Wealthy malcontents conspire 
against the status quo. “They under- 
mine the ‘opposition with judiciously 
placed bribes and groom an amenable 
but not too clever puppet to play dem- 
agogue to the mob. The army is cor- 
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rupted and won over, and a first-rate 
publicity organization set up. Finally, 
the sudden coup and the consolidation 
of power by terror. 

The pretender in this case is one of 
the phonies who roam the Mesopota- 
mian outskirts of the Roman Empire 
after the death of Nero. The lower or- 
ders readily believe in the great man’s 
resurrection; audibly unhappy under 
the efficiently grasping Roman yoke, 
they have become nostalgic for the 
good old days of the open-handed Nero, 
forgetting that they hounded him to 
suicide. It is a situation rich in pos- 
sibilities for a clever exploiter. The 
upheaval he engineers is followed by 
disaster, according to the formula: 
Riise, Decline, Fall. 

Although Feuchtwanger sees a uni- 
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Lion Feuchtwanger: still bearding Nazis 


versal application of his parable, he has 
his eye on a particular revolution. ““Not 
all the characters in this book are fic- 
titious.” It is not an accident that one 
of the spurious Nero’s henchmen uses 
the words of Adolf Hitler: “The more 
outrageous a lie is the more certain it 
is to be believed.” 

Readers will recognize the overween- 
ing army Captain, pathological in his 
love of display, who promotes himself 
to the rank of General; and the cynical 
propagandist who nearly loses his head 
in his own “blood purge.” The pre- 
tender is portrayed as a mystical 
mountebank who believes his own non- 
sense. 

But Feuchtwanger doesn’t lose him- 
self in tiresome allegory; he has writ- 
ten an engrossing tale and there is high 
comedy in his tragedy. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


The Birth of China. By Herrlee 
Glessner Creel. 380. pages, 143,000 
words, Illustrations, bibliography, notes, 
index. Reynal & Hitchcock, New York. 
$3.75. An important work on the ori- 
gins of the world’s oldest civilization, 
based on data gleaned from recent dig- 
gings in the Good Earth. The author, 
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‘an eminent Sinologist, rewrites history 
with a light hand. 


I Can Get It For You Wholesale. By 
Jerome Weidman. 370 pages, 94,000 
words. Simon & Schuster, New York. 
$2. “What the hell are you crying 
about?” inquires the hero, a double- 
crossing racketeer in the garment 
trades. “So what if it costs us a cou- 
ple of bucks in cabs? So what? We’re 
making dough, aren’t we?” It’s a first 
novel. So what? 


The Other Half. By John Worby. 303 
pages, 69,000 words. Glossary. Furman, 
New York. $2.50. When you give a 
hobo a nickel you’re a “cheesecake 
steamer”; if you fork over a dollar or 
so you’re a “mug.” A beneficiary of 
both kinds of largesse has written an 
entertaining account of his ramble in 
England and America. 


Neighbor to the Sky. By Gladys 
Hasty Carroll. 402 pages, 126,000 words. 
Macmillan, New York. $2.50. Margery, 
unpleasantly ambitious, marries Luke, 
a contented carpenter, and turns him 
into a professor. But the advent of a 
little Luke, plus the sordidness of the 
world, turn them back to wholesome 
life in Maine. By the author of “As the 
Earth Turns.” 


1937 in Europe. Edited by Eugene 
Fodor. 1,228 pages, 496,000 words. 
Houghton Mifflin, Boston. $3.50. <A 
thorough and entertaining travel guide, 
each country described by a good news- 
paper man on location. With maps, 
foreign-exchange charts, and vocabu- 
laries of the principal languages for 
pidgin-parlance. 

Glittering Death. By Joseph Peyre, 
translated by James Whitall. 301 pages, 
94,000 words. Glossary. Random House, 
New York. $2.50. A Frenchman writes 
a novel about Spanish bullfighters, and 
the bull gets the man. The book reads 
as if Peyre got his material from a 
few newspaper clippings and a brief 
visit to Madrid. 
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SCREEN: Astaire and Rogers Set 
New Pace for Dance Fans 


No reliable statistics exist as to the 
number of piazza foundations, apart- 
ment house ceilings, and human sacro- 
iliacs that have been damaged while 
film fans tried to demonstrate dance 
routines from Fred Astaire’s and Gin- 
ger Rogers’ latest picture. For four 
years the Astaire-Rogers combination 
has influenced the behavior of millions 
of feet. 


It all began when Astaire thought he 
would be a retired dancer. By 1933 
his agitated feet on New York and 
London stages had brought him fame 
and a Hollywood contract. He saw 
nothing for himself in moom pitchers 
but a heavy salary ard light-comedy 





roles—as long as his contract lasted. 


In a projection room he saw daily» 


“rushes” of “Flying Down to Rio” and 
was so depressed that he asked to be 
released from his contract. -Not until 
a public preview of the film did he 
realize what studio officials had known 
long before—the team of Astaire and 
Rogers, written into the story as an 
added attraction, had stolen the show. 


“Gay Divorcee” followed and in- 
augurated a new type of musical pro- 
duction which eventually made the boy 
from Omaha and the girl from Inde- 
pendence, Mo., the movies’ top-ranking 
team. Only for Shirley Temple and 
Clark Gable are there longer lines in 
front of box offices. 

The seventh Astaire-Rogers collabo- 
ration, RKO Radio’s Shall We Dance, 
follows the pattern of earlier suc- 
cesses. Again they dance, sing, and 


_amiably enact the romance of two 
“hoofers—although this ; time _ Astaire 
“portrays a ballet dancer susceptible to 


swing fever. Is there comedy? Meet 
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Edward Everett Horton and Eric Blore. 
Good tunes and lyrics? Meet George 
Gershwin and his brother, Ira. 

Three of the eight dance numbers 
are not only terrific, stupendous, and 
colossal, but also are very good. There 
is a roller-skating sequence in what 
New Yorkers may fail to recognize as 
Central Park. There is an impression- 
istic sequence—created by Mark Sand- 
rich, director of the last four Astaire- 
Rogers films—in which the tune (‘Slap 
That Bass”) is synchronized with me- 
chanical sounds from an ocean liner’s 
engine room. The finale, staged by 
Hermes Pan and introducing Harriet 
Hoctor (one of the few American girls 
to achieve worldwide recognition as a 
ballerina), blends the rhythmic gyra- 
tions of twenty ballet dancers and 
twenty tap experts in a sort of terpsi- 
chorean millennium. 

Whether or not Astaire’s classical in- 
novations will send his fans pirouetting 
to the nearest school of the ballet, he 
will undoubtedly continue to be one of 
the greatest influences in popular-danc- 
ing trends. Letters from grateful danc- 
ing masters and ballroom associations 
continue to swell his fan mail. National 
Dance Week—last week—was cele- 
brated under the slogan “Shall ‘We 
Dance.” And if many Astaire-Rogers 
fans try that roller-skating number, 
there’ll be plenty of business for ortho- 
pedic specialists, osteopaths, chiroprac- 
tors, and Swedish muscle-kneaders. 


STAGE: Good and Bad Shows Go 
To Patsy Cain When They Die 


Broadway knows no word more dole 
ful than “Cain’s.” Flip critics may 
label a bad show “Cain fodder” or 4 
good one “Cain-proof.” But Patsy Cail 


is like death and taxes; he gets them 


all eventually. 

His business—started by his father 
58 years ago and mow. owned by Patsy, 
two sisters, and a fourth partner—is 
the story of what happens to shows 
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after the last-night curtain. Brawny 
workmen rip out the flats (scenic pan- 
els of the stage sets) and pile them on 
high-racked motor trucks for removal 
to the red-brick warehouse at 4ist 
Street near the Hudson River. The re- 
mains belong to Cain. Sometimes he 
sells them to shoestring producers or 
amateur groups; more often he breaks 
them up and disposes of the lumber 
and cloth. Cain helps deliver shows as 
well as bury them; in either case he 
gets $30 2 load for daytime hauling and 
$40 at night. His biggest job this year 
was Vinton Freedley’s musical “Red, 
Hot and Blue,” which totaled seventeen 
loads. This week he interred another 
Freedley production, “Miss Quis.” 

As the Broadway theatrical season 
draws to a close, Patsy looks back 
and finds it satisfactory—-which means 
a lot of shows were unsatisfactory to 
the public. He has averaged more than 
one burial a week. Now he can con- 
centrate on his favorite baseball team, 
the New York Giants. 

His brown eyes twinkle and he pats 
his gray, wavy hair as he reminisces 
of the stage. Patsy doesn’t think the 
modern theatre compares to the good 
old days of such spectacles as ‘“May- 
time,” “Oh, Oh, Delphine,” “Floradora,”’ 
and “The Pink Lady.” Elaborate musi- 
cal movies, he feels, have caused many 
stage producers to cut down on ex- 
travaganzas, because the crowds that 
used to fill the operetta balconies now 
slide their half dollars across motion- 
picture box-office windows. 


The thin, dapper 52-year-old Charon 
of the theatre never wants to be a 
theatrical ‘angel’: “I love the theatre, 
but I’m no fool.”” He surmises that few 
managers would want him around, any- 
way. Often, when he wishes to see a 
show, they shoo him away. 


.* Patsy has a son in business at Rose- 


dale, L.I. Leonard Cain is dn orthodox 
undertaker. 
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AWARDS: Prompt Rise in Book 


Sales Follows Pulitzer Honors 


The shrimp cocktails were tasty. So 
was the croute-au-pot buttercress. The 
sea trout au gratin looked delicious. 
But a score of New York reporters and 
book publishers’ representatives, at the 
Columbia School of Journalism alumni 
dinner last week, got no more than a 
glance at the fish course. 

Just as the brain food arrived, Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, president of 
the university, stood up to announce 
this year’s Pulitzer Prizes in letters 
and journalism. The newspaper men 
and bookmen didn’t even wait to hear 
his address. They grabbed copies of it 
from James T. Grady, Columbia pub- 
licity chief, streaked out of the Hotel 
Biltmore’s grand ballroom, and dived 
into telephone. booths. 


Operatives of Macmillan and Dodd, 
Mead promptly called newspapers and 
ordered releases on advertisements al- 
ready set up. Both publishing houses 
had anticipated awards to their respec- 
tive babies—‘“‘Gone With the Wind” and 
“Hamilton Fish.” 


Thousand-dollar prizes for the most 
distinguished novel, historical volume, 
biography, and book of poems published 
in 1936 went to the following authors: 
Margaret Mitchell, “Gone With the 
Wind”; Van Wyck Brooks, “The Flow- 
ering of New England”; Allan Nevins, 
“Hamilton Fish, the Inner History of 
the Grant Administration” (rated as a 
biography); and Robert Frost, “A 


Further Range.” 

A similar prize for the most distin- 
guished play was awarded to George S. 
Kaufman and Moss Hart, co-authors of 
the comedy “You Can’t Take It With 
You.” 


To insure secrecy, none of the 


Patsy Cain, theatre mortician, puts a few skeletons in his corners 
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principal winners was invited to the 
dinner. 

Two journalists and one cartoonist 
received $500 worth of recognition: 
Anne O’Hare McCormick of The New 
York Times was cited for “distinguished 
correspondence,” and John W. Owens, 
editor of The Baltimore Sun (see next 
page), for the best editorial writing; 
C. D. Batchelor of The New York Daily 
News won the decision in the cartoon- 
ist class. A gold medal costing $500 
was conferred on The St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch in appreciation of its cam- 
paign last November against fraudu- 
lent local politics. 


Reporters also benefited. Five of 
them who covered Harvard Univer- 
sity’s tercentenary last September 
shared $1,000 as a result of their terse,’ 
accurate dispatches. The fortunate 
quintet comprised John J. O’Neill, New 
York Herald Tribune; William L. Lau- 
rence, New York Times; Howard W. 
Blakeslee, Associated Press; Gobind 
Behari Lal, Universal Service; and 
David Dietz, Scripps-Howard newspa- 
pers. 

Pulitzer approval meant less to the 
play—a sellout for weeks past—than 
to the books. Its effect on all four was 
emphatic. “Gone With the Wind,” 
which had dropped out of the best- 
seller class after running past the 1,- 
350,000 mark, attracted 15,000 new buy- 
ers the day the prize was announced; 
sales of “A Further Range” jumped 
from 50 to 1,000 copies. 


That day also revived memories of 
an earlier award. In Waycross, Ga., 
Caroline Miller, author of “Lamb in 
His Bosom,” obtained an uncontested 
divorce from Will D. Miller, educator. 
Mrs. Miller complained that her hus- 
band became “insanely jealous” of her 
after she won the Pulitzer Prize in 
1934. Miller retorted that he had been 
“faithful and affectionate” until his 
wife, following the novel’s success, be- 
came “pleasure mad.” 
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WEATHER FORECAST 
Probably showers cooler this morning, 
tollowed by clearing; fair and 
slightly warmer tomorrow 
Yesterday's Temperstures: Max., 8; Min, 44. 
(Details on Page 26) 


William E. Moore, managing editor of The 
Sun, ponders a foreign dispatch . . . 


District reporters 


telephone many of their hot stories to 
Tom O'Dennell, a star ander of the rewrite battery 


NEWS-WEEK 


THE SUNPAPERS 


\ hundred years ago this month, newsboys 
trudged through the unpaved streets of. Balti- 
more and left a sample copy of a new pefiny 
daily at each of the city’s 15,000 dwellings. Aric- 
tocratic householders were not impressed by 
The Sun. For one thing, its four pages were full 
of news instead of high-toned editorials and es- 
says. For another, its price—one-sixth that of 
competitors—seemed to presage early failure 
despite the. publisher's assurance that the 
journal would continue at least twelve months. 

Arunah Sheperdson Abell: estimated the 
4utare conservatively. The morning paper,he 


sfirst issued May 17, 1837, is still going strong 


and it has sired two healthy offspring. _ The 
original Sun now circulates to 143,599 readers, 
its Evening associate to 157,000, and its Sun- 
day edition to 211,000. Moreover, the trio’s 
editorial content elicits no elite sneers; the 
three Suns are known to all newspaper men as 
three of the country’s best-written papers. 

Their origins and careers are traced this 
week in “The Sunpapers of Baltimore’ by 
Gerald W. Johnson, Frank R. Kent, H. L. 
Mencken, and Hamilton Owens (430 pages, 
139,000 words. Illustrations, index. Kno>é, 
New York. $3.75.) All the authors are Sun- 
paper veterans, 


and extra pencils 
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Italy And 
Reich Ask 


Cooperation 


Barret - are lame metier at ‘Beieee 


. «. while J. Edwin Murphy, his counterpy 


The Evening Sun, gets a bit of domestic 


City Editor J. Bruce Earnest needs on 


a 


City desk scene: left to right, ena Dorsey, container of milk, Ie 
Moran, H. K. Fleming, and Carroll Williams in a huddle over an assigm 
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‘Jake’ Jacoby, linotype operator (left), sets part of the copy that Asa Biggs 
reads—but he won't have to worry about that whisky ad Biggs is studying 


Makincs:Following reports in 1910 that 
would resign as president of Princeton, 
codrow Wilson was invited to ‘become 
itor of Maryland’s leading newspaper. 


MurrF:In 1844, The Sun muffed 
one of the biggest stories of all 
time. Over a wire from Washing- 
ton to Baltimore flashed the mes- 


hough apparently tempted, he. declined. 
m-years later, Herbert Hoover—who had 
st returned from Europe and was thought 
he a Democrat—was considered for the 
b. Paul Patterson, president of the Sun- 
pers, went to Washington to start nego- 
Btions but he returned to Baltimore 
mvinced that the man who was to be 
esident of the United States lacked the 
akings of a newspaper editor. 


axes Laurence Greene, John Conley, Eddie Clocker, Jo 


PM verity lowdy and Mighty 
MGA: Tuesday mostly 
Detailed Fepert on Pace 2 
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Post deadline: Ernest V. Baugh Jr... . 
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seph Moran 


sage: ‘What hath God wrought?’ 
The daily eafried the news on page 
2 in a column headed ‘Local Mat- 
ters,’ under the subhead ‘Magnetic 
Telegraph, according Samuel F. B. 
Morse’s invention just eleven lines. 
The next seventeen were devoted to 
five cases in the city court—four of 
assault and battery and 
keeping a disorderly house. 


one ol 
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EARNIN GS: Companies’ Reports Show Effects 


Of First-Quarter Strikes, Floods, and Rising Prices 


A flood of favorable dividend an- 
nouncements last week poured extra 
spending money into the pockets of 
thousands of stockholders. Companies 
in varied fields—Vick Chemical, Ad- 
dressograph-Multigraph, Standard Oil 
of New Jersey, Indiana, and California, 
General Motors, Phelps Dodge, Bristol- 
Myers—either declared extras or in- 
creased their previous rate of payment. 

Directors had good reason for their 
generosity. For industry as a whole 
the first three months this year proved 
the most prosperous first quarter since 
1930. In its May business bulletin, re- 
leased last week, the National City Bank 
of New York analyzed the reports of 
270 companies. The results in some 


lines were extraordinary: 
Per Cent of Change 


Number of in Net Income, First 
Companies Industry Quarters 1936, 1937 
14 Building Materials + 233.5 

1 Iron and Steel— 

U.S. Steel +746 

22 Iron and Steel— 
Other : +448.4 
9 Merchandising +312.7 
8 Paper Products +542.3 
5 Railway Equipment +1941 


Yet the January-March period wasn’t 
all straightaway. Strikes, floods, rising 
raw-material prices, and increased la- 
bor costs provided plenty of hurdles for 
business to jump. As a result, a num- 


ber of industries showed’ a decline in 


earnings, or only slight improvement: 


1 Autos—General Motors —14.6 
11 Autos—Other +8. 
6 Baking —18.2 
9 Coal Mining —41.6 
13 Food Products —1.1 


Average result for all 270 companies: 
a 53.5 per cent increase over the first 
quarter a year ago. But, this year’s 
earnings showed an 8.3 per cent decline 
from the final quarter of 1936. 


Inside-are seats that can be converted into 


Most economists expect good business 
to continue through June. ‘“Notwith- 
standing the highly favorable first- 
quarter showing,” commented Standard 
Statistics Co. last week, “we belieye. 
that results for the current quarter will 
be even better. . 
during the period will be at least as 
satisfactory as in the first three months. 
Moreover . . . it should be recognized 
that many of the price advances on 
semifinished and finished products were 
not made effective until March or April. 


“Tn other words, a number of indts- 
_ tries, as for example, steel, will receive 


the full benefits -of higher prices dur- 
ing the present three-month period.” 


Forecasters, however, look for a re- 
cession next Summer. By that time the 
current rate of automobile sales and 
steel output will probably slacken. 
Higher prices may also bring about a 
decline in consumer buying. 

Present conditions in key industries: 


STEEL: In the first quarter, mills 
operated at an average 85.4 per cent of 
theoretical capacity. Since then activi- 
ty has increased to about 92 per cent. 
Because a good deal of the industry’s 
equipment is obsolete, this represents 
almost 100 per cent of actual capacity. 


Virtually every type of steel con- 
sumer has been in the market for the 
metal. Many users have sought to stock 
up on steel in anticipation of further 
price increases. To allay such fears, 
the industry recently announced that 
third-quarter quotations would show no 
change. 

Companies have been unable to keep 
pace with the demand, and most mills 
have had to ration shipments to make 






CaBoosE: The Chicago, Milwaukee, St, Paul & Pacific Railroad recently decided to inodernize. its: Fe é 

sat in a tiny cupola on the roof as they scarined a freight train for dragging truck parts or “hot boxes.. But the increasing height, of boxes 
obscured the view and forced the men to lean far out.on the side. The Milwaukee's latest. models have bay ‘windows instead of « cu 
a ‘er 


. Industrial activity ~ 
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sure all classes of customers get a fa); 
share of the supply. Ingot production 
of 14,391,000 tons in the first quarto, 
set a record. Net income: 


First quarter 
1936 1937 
American Rolling 
Mill $ 743,904 $2,320.81 
Bethlehem 603,065 8,293 ga 
Inland 1,934,632 5,008.77 
Jones & Laughlin 933,279* 1,982,394 
National 2,377,145 5,695,879 
Republic 361,032 5,567,063 
U.S. Steel 3,276,304 28,561,533 
Youngstown Sheet 
Tube 1,897,299 4,886 019 
*—deficit 


AUTOMOBILES: Despite prolonged shut. 
downs due to strikes at General Motor; 


“Chrysler, and other plants, motor-ca 


output in the first three months this 
year increased 16 per cent over the 
same period of 1936. 

Labor trouble caused reshufiling of 
leading manufacturers’ positions. Gep. 
eral Motors accounted for only 33.8 per 
cent of total passenger-car sales, com. 
pared with 44.4 per cent in the first 
quarter last year. On the other hané 
Chrysler’s share of the market rose from 
23.2 per cent te.28.8 per cent; Ford's 
from 23.9 per cent to 25.9 per cent. 

For the full year 1937, auto men ex. 
pect output of passenger cars and 
trucks will reach 5,000,000 units—10 
per cent above 1936, although well be. 
low 1929’s total of 5,621,715. Incidental- 
ly, truck production last year passei 
the previous higtt with a total of 778,44 
units—1 per cent above 1929’s output. 

Despite brisk sales in the first three 
months this year, company earnings 
suffered keenly from rising raw-mate- 
rial costs and substantial wage in- 
creases granted workers. Net income: 

First Quarter 


936 1937 

Chrysler $11,453,439 $10,914,302 
General Motors 52,464,174 44,814,166 
Graham-Page 186,240* 10.819 
Hudson 504,169 7:23 
Mack Trucks 107,477 294.239 
Packard 1,248,029 2,400,000 
Reo 195,366* 269,495* 
Studebaker 104,655 699,459 
* deficit 


{—approximate 


Ow: A few years ago petroleum was 
the sickest of all industries. Discovery 
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DIORAMA 


Visitors to the Socony-V: 

Co.’s exhibit in Radio City, New 
York, this week can see a LoU-square- 
mile New England landscape repro- 
duced on a 20-foot stage with all the 
life and action of the original. Min- 
iature automobiles drive along a 
highway; one car drops out of line to 
stop at a service station; a motor- 
cycle cop chases a speed demon. The 
cycle takes four minutes to complete 
and requires for its operation 2 tons 
of machinery. 

To prepare it, 40 employes of the 
Diorama Corp. of America worked 
for three and a half months. Since 
the company’s founding in 1932, Di- 
orama has sold more than 700 similar 
exhibits to such firms as Sears, Roe- 
buck; Singer Sewing Machine; Fire- 
stone. Tire; and National Cash Reg- 
ister. Depending on their size and 
elaborateness, Dioramas cost from 
$500 to $10,000. 
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of the huge East Texas pool late in 1930 
started a nightmare of over-production, 
price cutting, smuggling of “hot oil” in 
excess of quotas, aad wasteful drilling 
methods. By May, 1933, the price of 
mid-continent crude oil had slumped to 
25 cents a barrel, compared with $1.18 
three years earlier. 

Since then petroleum has staged a 
remarkable recovery. Production has 
continued to soar, last fortnight reach- 
ing the record level of 3,497,450 barrels 
daily. But consumption—particularly 
of fuel oil and gasoline—has increased 
even faster, so that crude oil stocks at 
the end of 1936 touched the lowest level 
in fifteen years. 


High prices have frrther helped oil 
companies’ earnings. In January a gen- 
eral increase lifted mid-continent crude 
to $1.16 a barrel, approximately the 
pre-depression level. 


First Quarter 

1936 1937 
Atlantic Refining $1,983 a“ $1, a) ,000} 
Continental Oil 2,114,521 3,691,193 
Mid-Continent 


Petroleum 942,659 - 1,233,025 
Phillips Petroleum 3,156,159 5,615,637 
Shell Union Oil 1,681,984 3,674,479 
Skelly Oil 797,015 1,534,413 
Standard Oil of 

Calif. 2,952,958 7,889,489 
Tide Water 

Associated 2,707,702 3,328,303 
Union Oil of Calif. 400,000} 2,200,000} 
|—approximate 


OTHER INDUSTRIES: 


Anaconda Copper 2,808,320 8,537,100 
Caterpillar Tractor 1,936,779 2,773,368 
Coca-Cola 2,660,068 3,803,289 
Corn Products 

Refining 2,799,990 2,205,500 
duPont de Ne- 

mours 15,030,695 16,445,968 
General Electric 7,086,830 11,626,408 
General Foods 4,967,150 4,089,988 
National Biscuit 2,917,123 2,538,757 
Otis Elevator 422,491 1,306,993 
Radio Corp. of 

America 1,286,691 2,243,057 
Remington Rand 1,140,822 1,732,068 
Twentieth Century- 

Fox 1,239,760 2,067,599 
Union Carbide & 

Carbon 7,502,393 9,947,712 
Western Union 964,686 1,444,372 
Wm. Wrigley Jr. 1,541,164 1,781,166 

° 


KNUDSEN: Skilled Labor Man 


Takes General Motors Command 


General Motors’ quarterly dividend 
meetings are usually over in half an 
hour or less. At 4 o’clock one after- 
noon last week the company’s 35 direc- 
tors gathered in their board room in 
New York while a score of newspaper 
men waited in the hall outside. 


Five and then 6 o’clock came. Re- 
porters guessed that directors were dis- 
cussing something more important 
than dividends. At 6:25 the door 
opened, and the news broke: General 
Motors doctors had performed a ma- 
jor operation on the corporation’s 
anatomy. 


First they dissolved the company’s 
finance and executive committees. 
Then they set up a policy committee 
and an administration committee, both 
headed by Alfred P. Sloan Jr.” 


‘ Motors in 


NEWS-WEEK 


Under the new arrangement, Sloan 
assumed the chairmanship of the 
board of directors, replacing Lammot 
duPont, who refused reelection “on 
account of his other business responsi- 
bilities.’”” Donaldson Brown, formerly 
finance committee chairman, was elect- 
ed vice chairman of the board. William 
S. Knudsen, for the past four years 
executive vice president, moved up to 
the presidency. 

Sloan made it clear he wasn’t retir- 
ing: ‘Heretofore the president has been 
the chief executive officer of the cor- 
poration. That is now changed. The 
chairman of the board now becomes 
the chief executive officer.” With 
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the company’s vice presidents. A year 
later he was vice president himself— 
and head of the Chevrolet division. 

In those days Chevrolet, with output 
of only 76,000 cars a year, offered Ford 
little competition. But Knudsen’s Chey- 
rolet went ahead. In 1927 it captured 
first place with production of 1,180,009 
cars—forcing Dearborn’s leading citj- 
zen to bring out his Model A in order 
to keep in the running. 

Knudsen’s record earned him another 
promotion in 1933, when he became 
General Motors’ executive vice presi- 
dent, in charge of production of 4a]! 
the company’s cars. Although long fa- 
miliar to automobile men, his na 

didn’t mean much 











Sloan in charge of policy making, 
Knudsen will take responsibility for all 
operations other than those of a strict- 
ly financial nature. 


Propucer: In 1900 a tall, blond 
Dane, not quite 21, stepped down off a 
gangplank at New York and got a job 
as a riveter in a shipyard for $1.75 a 
day. 

But Bill Knudsen—born Signius Wil- 
helm Poul Knudsen—soon tired of driv- 
ing rivets and tried other jobs: as re- 
pairman in the Erie Railroad's boiler 
shops, as bench hand in a bicycle 
works. Bicycles suited his mechanical 
bent; before long he had risen to man- 
ager of the plant, which also made 
auto parts. Then, in 1911, Henry Ford 


. purchased the firm and set Knudsen 


to work building a string of assembly 
plants around the country. 


Within a decade the former shipyard 
worker was receiving a $50,000-a-year 
salary as production manager of Ford’s 
Detroit plant. He switched to General 
1922 as ass’~ant to one of 
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William S. Knudsen: G.M. promoted its production chief 


to the public until 
this year when }:; 
commanded the 
General Motors 
forces in the fight 
with C.I1.O. 

During the long, 
tense conferences 
with labor officials, 
the gray-mus- 
tached, blue-eyed 
Dane rarely lost his 
habitual smile. 
Having once worn 
overalls himself, he 
could understand 
the workers’ view- 
point, although he 
felt the union was 
in the wrong. 

The strike dis- 
tressed him prima- 
rily because it in- 
terfered with his 
job of getting out 
cars. Yet he real- 
ized that if the 
company wanted 
to continue produc- 
tion it would have 
to make  conces- 
sions to the new, 
militant spirit 
among employes. 
liany production 
men were slow to 
appreciate this; Knudsen sensed it 
quickly, met it squarely. 

He lacked authority to dictate Gen- 
eral Motors’ labor policy. Only those 
in financial control, such as Sloan and 
Brown, could do that. But Knudsen 
functioned efficiently as the adminis- 
trator of the company’s policy and 
made fewer tactical errors during the 
negotiations than most auto officials. 
His camaraderie with the men and his 
innate friendliness made him an effec- 
tive public-relations as well as labor- 
relations man. He was to General Mo- 
tors what Walter P. Chrysler has beet 








‘to the Chrysler Corporation—a likable 


personality popular with the public, 
one of those intangible assets which 4 
union finds it hard to offset. 
Characteristically enough, when the 
strike ended, Knudsen’s first thought 
was to resume production: “Let us 
have peace and make automobiles.” 
Orner Executives: Besides General 
Motors, three other big companies 
changed presidents last week. 
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ar William M. Irish, 69, retired from the 
vs Atlantic Refining Co. and was suc- 
ceeded by Robert H. Colley, vice presi- 
ut dent and treasurer. 
rd Edward E. Loomis, for twenty years 
V~ head of the Lehigh Valley Railroad Co., 
ed moved up to the chairmanship of the 
100 poard; his assistant, Duncan J. Kerr, 
ti- assumed the presidency. 
ler Samuel B. Robertson, formerly ex- 
ecutive vice president of the B. F. 
ser Goodrich Co., replaced James D. Tew. 
me 
Si- © 
o SUGAR: 22 Nations Sign Pact 
a To Control Output and Price 
ich 
til The world sugar depression began in 
1> 9M 1926. While technological improve- 
he [MM ments in sugar growing kept increasing 
TS the total output, nations fearful of 
cht another war subsidized their own grow- 
ers. AS a result, Cuba and Java, the 
1g, chief producers, were compelled to 
-€S dump tons of sugar on the openemar- 
Us, ket. 
is By 1931 surplus stocks had driven 
ed the world price of the commodity from 
his 3 cents per pound to 1 cent. Several 
le. major growers signed the Chadbourne 
rn Agreement restricting production of 
he half the world’s sugar. But since un- 
nd controlled areas went on increasing 
W- output, the agreement failed. Prices, in 
he fact, fell below 1 cent a pound, less 
as than production cost. 

Since the 1932 consumption of sugar 
is- has exceeded production, and.the sur- 
1a plus has been reduced from 11,000,000 
in- to 7,000,000 tons. Yet the open-market, 
his per-pound price of raw sugar remains 
ut close to 1 cent. 

- At the request of Ramsay MacDon- 
- ald, Britain’s ex-Premier and present 
wi Lord President of the Council, the ma- 
ved jor sugar countries last month sent 
* delegates to London for a world confer- 
oa ence. Main objective: reduce the 
‘it amount of sugar that reaches the open 
oe market each year. 
on Last week the delegates of 22 na- 
to tions, producers of 90 per cent of the 
it world’s sugar, signed a pact. They 
agreed to abide by pre-established quo- 
-n- tas on marketing and producing dur- 
se ing the five years beginning Sept. 1 
nd next. 
en Biggest allotments: Java, 1,050,000 
is- tons; Cuba, 940,000 tons, British col- 
nd onies, 865,254 tons; Australia, 406,423 
he tons. In case of a possible shortage or 
is. surplus of export sugar, the agree- 
his ment provides that a nine-member in- 
ec: ternational council may raise or lower 
or- all quotas by 5 per cent in any year. 
fo- Actually, the new pact does not re- 
en Strict any nation’s present production. 
ble The total tonnage allotted for export 
lic, into the open market this year—3,622,- 
1a 000 tons—is some 300,000 tons more 
2 than the estimated market demand. 
vat Faira: In signing for the United 
fe States, Norman H. Davis, Ambassador- 
at-large, pledged his country to keep 
its sugar purchases in the world mar- 
ral ket down to the smallest amount now 
ies imported, some 50,000 tons. If America 





Pe aa heavily from the world mar- 
et, Cuba—supplying about 30 per cent 
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The 

“A-L-L_ A-B-O-A-R-D The George Washington !”’... St. Louis—Union Station; Chicago—12th Street Central 

LouisviHe—Central Station; Cincinnati—Union Terminal; 





on your Vacation 


@ You'll remember the trip you're 
planning to take this summer as the 


pleasantest you've ever been on... 


wf if you go Chesapeake and Ohio. For 


=== travelers unfailingly recall the truly 
ga friendly service —supremely comfort- 
able equipment—and extraordinary 


facilities provided by “The Railroad 
With a Heart!” Once taught, Sleep 
Like a Kitten and Arrive Fresh as 
a Daisy can never be forgotten! 


Learn this on your vacation .. . take 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 
THE SPORTSMAN -THE F. F. V. 


CHESAPEAKE 22/7/éco- LINES 





fatlroad With a Heart” 


Washington—Union Station; Philadelphbia— Pennsylvania R. R. Stations; New York — Penn - Station. 











~of America’s sugar—would have to 
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dump its huge crop, further depressing 
world prices. 

Davis also agreed that if the United 
States repeals the quotas now con- 
trolling its sugar market, it will not 
raise the tariff on imported raw sugar. 

Last week three Cabinet members at- 
tacked proposals to reduce the present 
quotas. As revised, the Sugar Bill now 
before the House subcommittee in 
Washington* would cut 102,000 tons 
from Cuba’s share of the American 
market, virtually adding them to the 
allotments granted the cane growers 
of Florida and Louisiana. It would also 
reduce by about a third the amount of 
refined sugar imported by this country. 

To Secretary of State Hull these 
changes meant breaking faith with 
Cuba under the Reciprocal Treaty and 
blighting the future of the “good- 
neighbor policy.” Both Secretary of the 
Interior Ickes and Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wallace feared that the new 
provisions would cut down the buying 
power of insular farmers for the bene- 
fit of a few domestic sugar growers. 


* 
RAILROAD: 


New Owners of an Empire 


Senate Questions 


A 3fortnight ago three little-known 
men—Robert R. Young and Frank F. 
Kolbe, New York brokers, and Allan P. 
Kirby, Wilkes Barre, Pa., financier— 
bought control of the $3,000,000,000 
Van Sweringen railroad system. They 
paid George A. Ball, Muncie, Ind., fruit- 
jar maker, $6,375,000 for it.** 

Last week, a*few hours after the 
transaction was actually completed, 
Senator Burton K. Wheeler had the 
new owners in Washington testifying 
before the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. Highlights of the two 
days’ testimony: 

The new management intends to take 
apart the pyramid of holding compa- 


*Reported in News-WEEK, Apr. 3, 1937, page 31. 


**Reported in News-Weexk, May 8, 1937, page 32. 
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nies established by the Van Swerin- 
gens. Present plans call for the dis- 
solution of both the Chesapeake Cor- 
poration and Midamerica Corporation 
through which control was secured. 
Moreover, the new management will 
consult with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and other Federal agencies 
involved before attempting to reorgan- 
ize their railroad network. 

In Young’s opinion, the Van Swerin- 
gens got themselves “way out on the 
end of a limb” in managing their sys- 
tem. ‘We are going to work like hell,” 
he said, “to get off that limb before the 
next depression comes along.” : 

Senator Wheeler said that the Van 
Sweringen empire had been “tossed 
around like a toy balloon” in recent 
years; he hoped “the people who are 
now in control will act to correct, as 
far as they can, these evils.” 

“We will work to. that-end and we 
hope to beat Congress to it,” Young re- 
plied. He personally expects to retire 
as manager of the system in about two 
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Frank F. Kolbe 


years. “We have made a beautiful 
purchase, and we should stand to make 
a good thing out of it. But I wouldn’t 
like to go to my grave holding this 
stock, because I don’t think it would be 
a good investment for my wife and 
daughter.” 


- 
WEEK IN BUSINESS 


® Secretary of Commerce Roper warned 
businessmen: “Many billions will be 
spent throughout the world during the 
next twelve months for . . . armament 

- requirements. This will tend to 
create abnormal demand conditions 
that cannot last . . . It is easy to be 
carried away in increasing plant capac- 
ities ... A word to the wise is suffi- 
cient.” 


® Arnold Constable & Co., New York 
department store, turned the firm’s 
management over to women during 
their Stewart Week celebration. The 
acting president, Laurette Yonkers, a 
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lingerie buyer, gave her ideas on buy- 
ing clothes: “A woman should dress to 
please the man first, her pocketbook 
second, and herself third.” 


® The Securities and Exchange Con- 
mission revealed more salaries paid 
during 1936: Thomas J. Watson, Inter- 
national Business Machines president, 
$343,237; W. R. Sheehan, Fox Film vice 
president, $300,000; George Gordon 
Crawford, Jones & Laughlin Steel 
president, $250,000; George W. Hill, 
American Tobacco president, $246,174; 
and Walter S. Gifford, American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph president, $210,650. 


® In an address before the Birmingham 
Chamber of Commerce, Herbert W. 
Jordan, head of a London firm of regis- 
tration agents, revealed the names of 
some companies which had gotten their 
papers through his organization. Among 
them: “Room in the Roof, Ltd.,” “Ye 
Ancient Order of Snuff-Takers, Ltd.,” 
“Little Mary, Ltd.,” “Her Past, Ltd.” 
and “Sister Susie, Ltd.” 


® The Gross Photo Supply Co. of Toledo, 
Ohio, and local C.I.0O. officials signed an 
unusual agreement. Under the col- 
tract, workers will share one-third of 
the firm’s 1937 profits, besides receiv- 
ing a 214-cent-an-hour wage increase. 


® Henry Ford, chief opponent of the 
NRA, told the press what he thinks of 
the corporate surplus tax: “The real 
purpose is to tax the independents, 
large and small, out of existence... 
No one with the interests of the country 
at heart would plan such a taxation 
program.” 

The tax also bothered Gen. Hugh S. 
Johnson, ex-Administrator of the NRA. 
As board chairman of a floor-coverilg 
firm, Lea Fabrics, Inc., he found his 
company faced with a $20,000 levy 0 
its surplus. Short of cash, the com 
pany could neither pay the tax nor 
avoid it by declaring a cash dividend 
After consultation with the United 
States Treasury, Johnson asked stock- 
holders to ratify a plan to pay a divr 
dend of $1 a common share in the form 
of convertible debentures. 
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SCRIPT: The Little Black Pot 
Puts It Over on the Old Witch 


According to a survey * made of 3,500 
school children, the only amusements 
that rate above radio listening are go- 
ing to the movies, seeing a stage or- 
chestra, and reading the “funnies.” 
Traditional activities such as ball play- 
ing, doll nursing, and reading are ane- 
mic runners-up. 

Two main elements in preferential ra- 
dio selections are surprise and action. 
Children like comedy, Southern songs; 
and historical drama. ‘Popeye, the 
Sailor,” is a favorite program. Pseu- 
doscientific adventure serials such as 
“Flash Gordon” are cordially disliked. 
So is advertising. ‘I think it very silly,” 
said one prim youngster, “to mix 
corned-beef hash with a fairy story.” 
Principal reasons for disapproval of 
programs: “silly,” “uninteresting,” “im- 
possible,” “incomprehensible,” ‘“repeti- 
tious,” “too much love story.” 

Because of the development of defi- 
nite child tastes in air shows, radio 
officials have become increasingly juve- 
nile-conscious. Supposedly adult pro- 
grams, such as Joe Cook’s Shell hour, 
are deliberately written down to appeal 
to the lower age brackets. 

Last week the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System accepted a script written 
and typed by a 7-year-old, Jean Bar- 
hydt of West Hartford, Conn. The 
short, short fairy story runs to a grand 
total of 150 words. Title: “The Little 
Black Pot.” Nila Mack, CBS children’s 
program director, plans to offer it this 
Saturday at 10:30 A.M. (EDST). The 
complete script: 

Mother 

You must go to tg and sell the cow. 

ov 


ae rich witch took all the money we 
lad. 


Mother 
Go. 
Boy 
All right. 
(Boy meets man) 
, Man 
I will sell you this pot for that cow. 
Boy 
I will. 
(Boy goes home with pot) 
Mother 
Ho...ho... My dear little boy, we 
cannot live on that. 
Pot 
Oh, yes, we can. 
i Mother 
Silly... how? 
Pot 
I hop, I hop. 
: Mother 
Where do you hop? 
; Pot 
To the rich witch’s barn. 
Servant 


You are just what I need. I will put 
Some corn into you. 
(When pot is full, runs back to boy 
and mother) 
Mother 
You did it. 
: Bo 
You did it, 4 


Daa Pot 
did it. And I hop, I hop. 
, Mother 





“Radio and Children” (by Si ie rue 
- 0d AN y Sidonie Matsner Gruen- 
verte", Child Study Association of America; 
tae by The Radio Institute of the Audible Arts) 

" Quotes jrom a study made by Azriel Eisenberg. 
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THE CONTINENTAL COMFORT OF SUN 
VALLEY LODGE IN SUN VALLEY, IDAHO 


Spend a sporting vacation in America's last great wilderness! Limitless lakes 
and streams where steelhead, rainbow, brook, cutthroat and many other 
kinds of trout challenge your ability... exhilarating pack trips of two days 
or more into thrilling, unexplored regions, the domain of Rocky Mountain 
goat, bighorn sheep, mountain lion, antelope and elk... mountain climb- 
ing, hiking or horseback riding along heady, mile-high troils. And then, 
continental comfort at its best — at brilliantly designed Sun Valley Lodge 
(open July Ist) at Sun Valley, Idaho. At the threshold of 25,000 square miles 
of breath-taking wilderness, you may enjoy the atmosphere of a distin- 
guished club, epicurean cuisine and a wide range of diversions for all the 
family. Near the Lodge, fishing grounds and instruction in casting. Also 
swimming, tennis, fine riding stock. Union Pacific serves Sun Valley Lodge. 
Fast, air-conditioned trains speed you there at low cost. Rates at the Lodge 
are moderate. 










UNION 
PACIFIC 


' THE PROGRESSIVE UNION PACIFIC 
brik 


For information: Union Pacific representatives in principal cities, write or wire K. M. SINGER, General 
Manager, Sun Vailey lodge, Sun Valley, Idaho, W. S, BASINGER, P. JT. M., Union Pacific 2. 8., Omaha, Nebr 
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Where? 


Pot o..  aiere 
To the rich witch’s home. T R A N ~ I T I Oo N 
(Witch is counting money) oo) eae aS ee a 





Witch 
Haw... Haw... Haw... You are — ‘ 
just what I need. I will fill you full of BirtHDAY: Christopher Darlington 
money. . Morley, author, 47, May 5. He celebrat- 
(Pot runs pred with money) ed “working like hell on a book. . .” 
You did it. agra at Roslyn, Long Island. 
Boy “Vo Se” 
You did it. ENGAGED: Barbara Field, daughter of 


Pot F : 
I did it, and I hop, I hop. Marshall Field, Chicago merchant, and 


Mother Anthony A. (Tony) Bliss, Columbia 
Where do you = University law student. 
‘0 


? stat’ 
72 ee ren. oe ome MARRIED: Amalie Baruch, 28, niece-of 


I will put some peaches in you. Bernard M. Baruch, financier, and 
(Pot runs home with peaches) Polan Banks, 32, novelist-scenario writ- 


You have STE gag er, in Havana. By Presidential decree, 


Boy the fifteen-day residence and three-day 
He has peaches. banns-publication requirements were 
ot lifted. Best man: Cuba’s Dictator, Ful- 


I have peaches. 3 
(And they lived happily ever after) gencio Batista. 











© Brooks Brothers 
READY-MADE SUITS 


Brooks Brothers’ Ready-made Suits for Spring and Summer—cut 
on our own patterns and made, in most instances, from imported 
English and Scotch materials—are now being shown by our 
travelling representatives, who are visiting 51 cities all over the 
United States. If you will write to our New York store, we shall 


be glad to advise you when and where these men may be located. 


Ready-made Suits for Spring $58 to $go 


ESTABLISHED 1818 


ooh | 


oR Sh Se a a = 
CLOTHINGS') ) 
Mens Furnishings, Bats s Shoes 
MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH ST.- NEW YORK 


NEWBURY COR. BERKELEY STREET - BOSTON 
NUMBER ONE WALL STREET - NEW YORK 
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Divorceb: George C. Moseley, Chicago 
broker, and former all-American eng x 
Yale, by the former Ethel Spencer, si. 
ter of Comdr. Winfield Spencer, ang 
bridesmaid at his Baltimore wedding t, 
Wallis Warfield in 1916; in Geneva, Ill, 
on grounds of desertion. 


CrrizensHip Soucut: By Harry Go. 
don Selfridge, merchant, 31 years , 
London resident, in Great Britain. Bor 
poor, Selfridge made a fortune whe, 
he became a partner in Marshall Fiej 
& Co., Chicago department store. At 
39 he sold his stock and planned to re. 
tire. Vacationing in London, he was 
amazed at backward English sale 
methods and after three years opena 
the great Oxford Street departmen 
store which bears his name. Now one 
of the four largest such organizations 
the world over, Selfridge’s currently 
features London’s most elaborate Coro. 
nation display. 

ARRIVED: Vincent Astor, in New 
York, from a three-month Central andj 
South American cruise on his yacht 
Nourmahal with: two whiptailed igu. 
anas, two pacas, two agoutis, two 
Galapagos tortoises, a pair of fruit 
crows, two coatis mundi, an adult 
sloth and baby, a kinkajou, a capybara, 
and a whole-faced ringtailed monkey, 
for the Barrett Park Zoo, Staten Is- 
land. Capt. Gustav Klang of the Nour- 
mahal commented: “Iguanas run like 
hell, but . . . Mr. Astor ran like hell, 
too, and grabbed them by the tail.” 


.-+ Mary Pickford, 44, ex-movie actress 
now a producer, in New York, from a 
two-month motor trip through Central 
Europe, for her Marriage to Charles 
(Buddy) Rogers, orchestra leader and 
movie actor, about June 22. Miss Pick- 
ford was impressed with the Third 
Reich: “Things are certainly marvel- 
ous now in Germany.” 


..- Richard T. Cox, 38, New York Uti- 
versity physics professor, and his wife, 
in New York, from a $2,000 expedition 
to Para, Brazil, with eight pickled and 
three live electric eels. In Washington 
Jan. 30—three days before they were 
to leave on their personally financed 
expedition—the telephone rang: 4 
stranger, calling from New York. That 
morning Dr. Herman Baruch, brother 
of Bernard Baruch, financier, had read 
an account ofthe proposed trip: “ls 
anyone financing your expedition?” he 
asked. “Well, let me do it.” 
DEPARTED: Louise Boyd, 55, only 
woman polar explorer, from New York, 
on her fifth trip to the Arctic. Accom 
panied by a group of American sciél- 
tists (male), Miss Boyd hopes to locate 
the undersea shelf which is’ thought to 
connect Greenland and Spitzbergen. 


... Alice Marble, 23; women’s national 
tennis champion, from New York, fo 
London, to attend the Coronation and 
polish up her game before Wimbledo, 
where she hopes to win the. womens 
all-England singles title. 

. +. Col. Frank Knox, Chicago publish 
and 1936 Republican candidate for Vict 
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President, from New York, for Naples: 
“I am going to make a survey of labor 
conditions in Italy and Germany... 
and in France and England... I par- 
ticularly want to study the British 
labor laws.” 


HonorepD: Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fon- 
tanne, stage stars, by 1,800 presidents 
and program chairmen of 354 Midwest- 
ern women’s clubs, at breakfast in the 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago. Lunt respond- 
ed to tributes with a recipe for roast 
lamb: “Rub a leg of lamb with salt, 
pepper, and one-half teaspoon of mus- 
tard, and roast. When it’s half done, 
strain it and add one cup of coffee with 
cream and sugar and finish roasting.” 


Diep: . Cornelius Kingsley Garrison 
Billings, 75, Chicago utilities multi- 
millionaire and horse breeder, of pneu- 
monia, at his home, Billings Park, near 
Santa Barbara, Calif. Owner of such 
famous horses as Lou Dillon, Har- 
vester, and Major Delmar, Billings had 
his 1,990-ton steam yacht, Vandia, 
equipped with hobbyhorses to keep 
himself in riding trim at sea. 


.--Mrs. Edward A. Cudahy, 78, musi- 
cian, philanthropist, and wife of the 
Cudahy Packing Co. chairman, after a 
year’s illness, in her Chicago home. In 
1900, Pat Crowe kidnaped her son, Ed- 
ward A. Cudahy Jr., and held him for 
a promptly paid $25,000 ransom. Last 
week Crowe, now a respected New York 
citizen who lectures on orphan housing 
and crime prevention, wired his former 
victim: “[In] ... the death of your 
dear mother... civilization lost a good 
mother to homeless youths. I shall 
pray for her soul.” 


..- Wesley Prickett, 60, father of twen- 
ty children, from whom Erskine Cald- 
well drew much of the humor and 
philosophy for the character Jeeter 
Lester, in his successful play, “Tobacco 
Road,” at his home near Augusta, Ga. 
Three generations of Prickett’s family 
lived in two rooms of a rented house, 


..-Harry Stewart New, 78, United 
States Postmaster General under Presi- 
dents Harding and Coolidge, and for- 
mer Senator from Indiana, of pneu- 
monia, at Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
Baltimore. Mar. 30, 1922, he delivered 
the first political speech broadcast by 
radio. 


Lert: By William Gillette, actor who 
died a fortnight ago, the bulk of his 
estate to two nieces and a nephew, and 
bequests ranging from $200 to $5,000 
to servants and friends. Concerning his 
Hadlyme, Conn., estate and the 3-mile- 
narrow-gauge railway which winds 
through the grounds, he instructed his 
executors: “I would consider it more 
than unfortunate... [if] doomed, after 
death, to a continued consciousness of 
the behavior of mankind on this planet 
—to discover that the stone walls and 
towers and fireplaces of my home, 
founded ... on the solid rock of Con- 
necticut . . . should reveal themselves 
to me in the possession of some blither 
ing saphead .. .” : 











Kodak 
Retina 
steps Out 

with a fine 
new lens 


y Kodak 
7 Anastigmat 


EKTAR 
f,3.5 


ERE’S good news if you’ve had 
your eye on a Kodak Retina. 
This extremely able little miniature 
has been given a new super lens— 
Kodak Anastigmat EKTAR f.3.5. 
(The price remains the same, $57.50.) 
The Retina has always been a tiny 
package of brilliant picture-making 
ability. Now that lens quality has 
been stepped up, pictures are 
sharper than ever; yield big, richly 
detailed enlargements. 

Kodak Retina is equipped with a 
Compur-Rapid shutter (nine speeds 
to 1/500 second). It has a film-meas- 
uring device, an exposure counter, 
and an enclosed eye-level finder. Op- 
eration is notably quick and easy. 

Kodak Retina loads with four differ- 
ent kinds of Kodak Film in 36-expo- 
sure magazines, 


“STILLS” IN FULL COLOR 

In addition to black-and-white pictures, 
the Retina—loaded with new Kodachrome 
Film—gives you gorgeous full-color trans- 
parencies. These may be viewed as they 
are, or mounted in slides for showing on 
the home screen with Eastman’s new 
Kodaslide Projector. See Kodak Retina 
at your dealer’s .. . Eastman Kodak Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


ONLY EASTMAN MAKES THE KODAK 
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Murper TriaL: After 36 hours de- 
bate, a New Castle, Ky., jury reported 


itself deadlocked, seven to five 


quittal of Brig. Gen. Henry H. Denhardt, 
61-year-old ex-Lieutenant Governor of 
Kentucky, charged with the murder of 


Mrs. Verna Garr Taylor, his 


Last November, after the couple had 


gone riding in Denhardt’s ca 
Taylor was found in a roadside 


shot through the heart. Police doubted 
the heavy-jowled National Guard of- 
ficer’s suicide story and built up a cir- 
cumstantial murder case against him. 
Circuit Judge Charles C. Marshall dis- 


missed the jury and ordered a 

Lipet Suit: In April, 
Enzo de Bonze, stepson-in-law 
mier Gaston Doumergue of 
committed suicide 


angle. Said Time: 


were to kill himself in the White 


American readers would not be satis- 


fied by such perfunctory reporti 

Last week in New York S 
Court, Dall—divorced by the 
Anna Roosevelt 











1934, 


in the Premier’s 
Paris apartment, French newspapers 
gave the story scant notice. Time mag- 
azine reported the incident from that 
if Curtis B. Dall, 
then President Roosevelt’s son- 


in 1935—argued a 


for ac- 


fiancee. 


r, Mrs. 
ditch— 


retrial. 


when 
of Pre- 
Franc2, 


Curtis Dall: 


magazine: 


in-law, 
House, 


John S. Martin, Tim 


ng. tor, protested that only “a few dunces 
in the back row” would have believed 
Dall actually killed himself. 

The jury decided Time had not com- 


upreme 
former 
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live plaintiff 


upset when I read I had committed sui- 
cide at the White House in the presence 
of my former wife and Mrs. Roosevelt.” 
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mitted libel, but Justice Bernard 1, 
Shientag nullified the verdict and oy. 
dered a retrial: “The plaintiff clearly 
established a deliberate libel. The ver. 
dict is against the . . . evidence.” 
PERMANENT LOAN: Mrs. Florence Ma- 
jestic, a 41-year-old New York ministe; 
of the Spiritualist Church of America 
borrowed $2,500 from Amelia Geiser— 
but she never intended to repay it. Lay 
week in General Sessions Court, Judge 
James G. Wallace released Mrs. Majes- 
tic from theft charges. A person who 
takes a loan without intending to make 
good, Judge Wallace said, commits “ay 
immoral act, but not a crime.” 
CouRTROOM ADVICE: In a pamphlet 
which the National Shorthand Re. 
porters Association published and cir. 
culated among 20,000 lawyers and 
judges, Joseph Van Gelder, Official re. 
porter of the New York Surrogate’s 
Court, noted that American speech hai 
speeded up 25 per cent since the World 




























ACME 


. ‘ . War. The 24-page booklet—‘ Making 
$250,000 yen — Mt om pares sm’ the Record’’—listed do-don’t instruc. 
arurany 7, Was very muc® tions in courtroom speech, to help 


stenographers keep accurate records, 
Some annoying habits of lawyers: 
slurring, ragged sentences, poor gran- 
mar, echoing witnesses’ answers while 
thinking up new questions, interrupt- 
ing each other, phrases illustrated by 
gestures such as “about that long.” 
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___ MASSACHUSETTS 


The M MAYFLOWER Hotels at at 

fanomet Point, Plymouth, on Cape Cod 
Bay, and in quaint town of Hyannis Mass. 
Address either hotel for folder & ratecard. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


BIRCHMONT CAM E. Wolfeboro, N. H., 


on Lake Wentworth. 
Cabins-Fireplaces-Dining porch-Lodge. 80 acres on 
Mt. Delight—30 open campus. Fine table., Our own 
garden. All sports. Rates $25 to $35. Booklet. 


Always advertise as widely as you are able. 
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|ESCORTED TOURS TO E U R 0 P E> 


iP lanned by Europe:.n travel experts, operated by 
snization wi.h over 100 CIT European! 


rates. Ask Your Agent for Bool'let, or | 

CIT TRAVEL SEKV.«CE 6.6 Pivtn Ave., New Yor« 
Crrr 333 Norrn Micnicay Ave. Cuicaco 
Official Agents of Italian State Railways 


TCT “VOYAGES 


A student organization offers great savings in Ber- | 
mada, Europe, West Indies,cte. Send 12 c.Also10-wk. | 
BICYCLE MOTOR + FALTBOOT 
ire - Evrope for students and teachers from $268. 
Ste 2929 Broadway (opp. Columbia), N.Y. C. 


NEW YORK 
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a eae north al 
Discriminating clientele. Good Gnisine. 
Golf.Tennis. Opens May 30. Cragsmoor,N.Y .| 
WESTERN NORTH CAROLINA 


PINNACLE INN, Banner Lik, N.C. Fireproof. 4000 
ft, elevation. Cool. 10.9 private acres. Lake, Tennis, 
Giding ; famous trout-fishing. Low rates. Many wn- 
usual attractions. Summer college activities. Fc lder. 
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The Unspoiled North . . .| 


NEWFOUNDLAND ! 


Visit this coo/ Island of dense, virgin 
woodlands! See fishing villages built 
in steep cliffs ... fjords ... historic 
landmarks. Fish for scrappy salmon, 
trout, in famous rivers , lakes, s streams. 
Sailing, golfing, canoeing. Modern 
camps, hotels, offer low rates. 
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and Cabin Colesy 
9°10 ft. elev. tit 
HIAWATHA LODGE : 
ed on 4500 acre Island in Flathead Lake near 

| National Park. Laxurious accommo 
jlent meals, swimming, dancing, pic! 
lights, laanch, boats, horses, guides. | . 
Lake and stream fishing. Fine hu “at 
| Addr exs Clara Edgington, Owner, Daye, 


JACKSON LAKE LODGE. * In the hear 
Jackson Hole,’’ famous remnant of the Old We. 
Easily accessible. Yellowstone Park in} hour. Rosti 
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Write for free booklet “* Come to New- 
foundland,” to Newfoundland Informa- 
tion Bureau, Dept. F,620 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y., or Newfoundland 
Tourist Development Board, St. Fobn’s, 
Newfoundland, or any travel agency. 
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—_ 


INSTITUTE: Art, 
Industry Unite at Pittsburgh 


Science, and 


The work of Charles Gilbert Hall, 
chemist, laid the solid foundation for 
Andrew W. Mellon’s great Aluminum 
Co. of America. Other chemists dis- 
covered a method of extracting tarry 
substances from coke ovens and con- 
verting them into roofing materials, 
synthetic resins, creosote, and a host 
of other products for Mellon’s $140,000,- 
000 Koppers Products Co. Petroleum 
researchers found new millions in the 
Pittsburgh banker’s Gulf Oil. 


Last week the 82-year-old industrial- 
ist proudly showed four Nobel Prize 
winners—William Parry Murphy (liver 
treatment for pernicious anemia), Har- 
old C. Urey (heavy water), Sir Fred- 
erick Banting (insulin), and Irving 
Langmuir (vacuum tubes)—how he 
had spent ten of his millions. In Pitts- 
burgh’s residential Schenley Park sec- 
tion, hard by the University of Pitts- 
burgh’s towering skyscraper, the Mel- 
lon Institute for Industrial Research 
opened a new building. 

In this huge, trapezoid-shaped struc- 
ture, sunk four stories into the ground 
to preserve squat, classical Grecian 
lines, Director Edward R. Weidlein will 
oversee 185 scientists who are working 
on 67 diverse jobs. 

Appropriately called “the West 
Point of the industrial system,” the in- 
stitute strives to bridge the gap be- 
tween science and industry. It lends 
research facilities to companies too 
small to support laboratories of their 
own and gives large companies oppor- 
tunities to solve special problems. 

The idea for such a cooperative effort 
belongs to Dr. Robert Kennedy Dun- 
can, University of Kansas chemistry 
professor. Attending the Sixth Inter- 
national Congress of Applied Chemis- 
try in Europe 31 years ago, he was 
struck by the way science and indus- 
try there had become happy bedfellows. 
No such cooperation existed in the 
United States. To remedy this, Duncan 
started preaching a system of indus- 
trial fellowships and begged big busi- 
ness to foot the bill for researchers 
who would solve their problems. 

Mellon heard of Duncan and saw that 
he got an invitation to teach at Pitt. 
When Duncan’s preachments worked 
out well at the university, Mellon dug 
into his own and his brother Richard’s 
ample purses to build the Mellon Insti- 
tute. Before the first building was com- 
pleted in 1915, Duncan died. But the 
project went on. 

Since that time 4,000 companies have 
endowed special projects to the extent 


. of $11,478,406. With their money the 


institute has developed 650 new proc- 
esses and products and has dug up 
enough new knowledge to create ten 


_ new industries. 


In the institute’s laboratories Heinz 


' developed new soups; the. Sugar Insti- 


tute studied food effects on tooth de- 
Cay; a sausage company made wiener 
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casings from cotton seeds; Continental 
Can found a new way to package cof- 
fee. Union Carbide, most shining ex- 
ample of Mellon research, hired an in- 
stitute fellow to investigate acetylene 
in 1914. From George Oliver Curme’s 
work the company developed a bewil- 
dering list of organic chemicals, rang- 
ing from radiator antifreezes to anes- 
thetics, and created a huge subsidiary, 
Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp., to 
manufacture and distribute the prod- 
ucts. 


© After a day of dedication speeches, 
scientists had their inning. Dr. William 
W. G. Maclachlan of the Mercy Hos- 
pital, Pittsburgh, told about a seven- 
year search for an anti-pneumonia 
specific. 

Back in 1911 a German researcher 
had discovered a quininelike chemical 
that killed pneumonia germs but also 
produced blindness. In 1930 Dr. Mac- 
lachlan and associates started making 
new compounds that would attack 
pneumonia without destroying eyesight. 
Their work resulted in a satisfactory 
drug, hydroxy-ethyl-apocupreine. 

“In treating about 200 [human] cases 
...” Dr. Maclachlan reported, “we have 
not seen the slightest evidence of 
blindness.” Among a group of 100 
patients the pneumonia mortality rate 
was cut in half. 


+ 
BALDNESS: Physician Suggests 
Loose Scalps for Thick Hair 


Should house painting prove the 
principal topic at a doctors’ convention 
or tree chopping at a surgeons’ meet- 
‘ing, those two groups would be no more 
surprised than were 5,000 dentists in 
Manhattan last week. At the 69th 
meeting of the Dental Society of the 
State of New York, a cure for baldness 
crowded ulcerated roots, occluded teeth, 
and impacted molars out of the news. 

Dr. Gustave Aufricht, 43-year-old as- 
sociate professor of clinical surgery at 
the Columbia University Medical 
School, devoted half his paper to the 
plastic repair often needed after dental 
surgery; then, considering the scalp an 
extension of the face, he switched into 
hair history. 

As far back as 1900 doctors noted 
that tight scalps usually meant scant 
hair. Tension on the skin closed minia- 
ture blood vessels and thus shut off the 
food supply of hair follicles. Confirma- 
tion of this idea came from cows: full- 
uddered beasts usually had little hair 
on their milk sacs; scrawny-uddered 
cows had plenty. Human beings like- 
wise supplied evidence: men or women 
with one side of their faces paralyzed 
usually’ had more hair on the nerveless 
side. Doctors reasoned that relaxation 
of the scalp caused this. 

With this evidence in hand, Dr. Au- 
fricht set about finding a means of re- 
storing hair by loosening the scalp. Last 
week he told how he pulled up skin from 
the neck to make more scalp, and how 
he used surgery on scalp muscles to re- 
lax their drumhead pull. With tension. 
lessened, he believed, hair would sprout 
satisfactorily. 
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pay you 20%—50% 

in added business 
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Watch out for the Routine-Racketeer! 
He may be stealing your time, holding 
up your plans, killing your energy. 
Ediphone Voice Writing puts the 
Routine-Racketeer “on the spot.” With 
it, you confirm memos, telephone con- 
versations, inter-office communications 
immediately. You answer your mail the 
first time you read it. The speedy hand- 
ling of these details arrests the Routine- 
Racketeer — rewards you with 20% to 
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tails of the Edison “You-Pay-Nothing” 
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EDUCATION 


QUESTIONNAIRE: Harrison M. Sayre. 

editor of Current Events, last week 

reported results of a news questionnaire 

the American Education Press sub- 

mitted to 300,000 school children in 303 

cities. Only 514 scored as high as 96 out 

of a possible 100; at the bottom of the 

list, 198 made grades of 5 or less. Some 

failed to identify Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Hermann Goering, Germany’s assist- 

ant Dictator, proved the most baffling 

name. Students variously labeled him 

Premier of France, Italy’s Foreign 

Minister, American Ambassador to 

France, Chief Justice of the United 
States, creator of the theory of rela- than 
on tivity, and winner of the Nobel peace orde 
™ prize. Some thought Frances Perkins heliu 
Was Dictator of Russia; Albert Ein- Nazis 
stein, head of the G-men; J. Edgar proof 
Hoover, 1936 Republican Presidential willir 
candidate; Gen. Francisco Franco, an buy t 
Idaho Senator; Eugene O'Neill, author Zep’s 
of “Romeo and Juliet.” cause 
or Few 
BirnTHDAY: One hundred years ago of Ar 
Mary Lyon, a 40-year-old schoolmarm, for E 
climbed into her buggy and rattled grace 

from town to town begging funds to 
establish for women a “permanent NE 
seminary in New England with accom- date 
modations, apparatus, &c., somewhat recen 
like those for the other sex.” Public politi 
funds built Mount Holyoke at South tione 
Hadley, Mass. of M 


Last week 3,000 alumnae gathered Murp 
on Mount Holyoke’s campus for a two- prosp 
day centenary celebration.* Prominent 
in the feminine fuss was Mary E. 
Woolley, retiring this year after 37 
years as president of the college. Dr. 
Roswell Gray Ham, whom the trustees 
picked to succeed Miss Woolley over 
loud alumnae opposition to a male 
president, proved himself a master of 
tact by staying away. 

Report: When 455 school children 
and teachers died in the New London, 
Texas, school explosion Mar. 18, the 

ry, ed asked Interior Secretary Harold 
..'Tekes for a report on the nation’s un- 
Safe schools. Last week Ickes sent the 
‘Senate a 53-page-PWA report, listing 
“the applications of 1,178 schools in 47 
States for PWA action on hazards. 
Ohio. entered 98 applications; Texas, 
94; California, $3, Only State in the 
union where dangerous conditions pre- 
sumably don’t exist is Delaware. Esti- 
mated total ‘cost of removing fire, 
health, and- panic (overcrowding) 
threats: $177,546,056. 

Senator Lewis Baxter Schwellen- 
bach, Washington Democrat, introduced 
a resolution asking the President and 
Secretary Ickes to grant all applica- 
tions meeting PWA finance and engi- 
neering requirements. 
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ReEvicion: When the trustees of the Still-unfinishd Cathedral of SS. Peter and Paul in- offspring, this year celebrates its 85th anniversary. |! 
stalled the gf Rev. Noble C. Powell'(top) as_dean last week, dissension among Washington’s #”*"_?” ov rad pacha my ge 
ee alians lay beneath the ceremonial”surface.* A large faction still fumed over the ouster frie College, Phinesville Ohio: Western Collese, 0«- 
of Dr. Powell's predecessor—Dr. George C. F. Bratenahl, who had given 40 of his 74 years and ford, Ohio; “Huguenot University College, Wellinsto". 


much of his personal fortune to the building of the huge Gothic structure. hs ale ey Pot Cenc ng Pealicay, 


Switzérland. 
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EXPLOSION DIPLOMACY: State De- 
partment strategists saw to it that F.D.R. 
and Secretary Hull broke records in flash- 
ing condolences to Hitler and Germany on 
the Hindenburg horror. They sensed—cor- 
rectly—that Nazis might charge U. S. Jew- 
ish or Communist sabotage, hoped to fend 
of new German-American bitterness by 
swift cabling of genuine regrets. 


HELIUM HOKUM: Germans may de- 
ny it till doomsday, but F.D.R. ruled more 
than a year ago that they need only ask in 
order to get all the noninflammable U.S. 
helium the Hindenburg required. The 
Nazis were confident of the ship’s “fire- 
proofing,” wary of helium’s high cost, un- 
willing to put up searce dollar exchange to 
buy the gas abroad, and loath to have the 
Zep’s payload capacity sharply cut be- 
cause of helium’s inferior lifting power. 
Few knew it, but a too-vigorous espousal 
of American helium was partly responsible 
for Eckener’s twelve-month “political dis- 
grace. 


NEXT PRESIDENT? No strong candi- 

date yet in view—except F.D.R. Farley, in 
recent talks with cronies, disqualified on 
political grounds every prominently men- 
tioned contender except Governor Murphy 
of Michigan and himself; didn’t mention 
Murphy’s chief handicap as a Presidential 
prospect, which is the same as his own— 
Catholicism. 
... Surprising many, John L. Lewis is say- 
ing nice things about Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wallace’s unofficial carididacy; im- 
plies Wallace would be O.K. to labor and 
would attract the necessary farm support 
to a 1940 farmer-labor alliance. 


MADDEN FOR JUDGE: J. Warren 
Madden, chairman of the National Labor 
Relations Board, is pulling strings to get 
himself a Federal judgeship at some fu- 
ture date. Having given up his old post as 
law dean at Pittsburgh University, he wants 
to be sure of a permanent job. 


OPPONENTS COOPERAT ‘¢ Few sus- 
pect how closely WPA-~ inistrator 
Hopkins and David Lasser, head of the 
Workers Alliance (unemployed union), 
work together. Lasser, who’s forever 
making public demands of the WPA, 
now threatens a general strike if Hop- 
kins begins cutting men off relief. Back- 
stage, Hopkins and aides confer fre- 
quently with him, encourage his at- 
tempts to worry Congress into a relief 
“ppropriation on the large scale Hop- 
kins thinks he needs. 


COURT PLAN DEAD? Roosevelt's pro- 
posal for six new Justices now has virtually 
no chance. His own strategists concede 


this, He could probably get two new 
Justices, Beyond that, everything depends 


on the forthcoming Social Security de- 
cisions, 


If Justice Roberts continues to 
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vote liberal (and the betting is that he 
will), the government will probably win 
the cases, and the court legislation will 
stand a good chance of being dropped. 


FOGBOUND POLICIES: The talk 

about confusion in the administration is 
well founded. Important Roosevelt lieu- 
tenants privately admit there’s far less 
agreement, less sense of direction than at 
any time in five years. The administration 
can’t decide what to do about prices, 
whether to break up monopolies or regu- 
late them, what to do about housing, tenant 
farmers, etc. 
... Chances are that F.D.R. will settle the 
minor problems this Spring, not the basic 
question of trust-busting vs. regulation— 
and what kind of regulation. The current 
policy toward industry is one of hints, 
threats, and occasional club swinging (as in 
the Aluminum Company case). Itll con- 
tinue for some time. 


AMBASSADORIAL BLUES: Return- 
ing home, Norman Davis has an un- 
impressive report for President Roose- 
velt after 37 days of reconnoitering in 
London. The success of the Sugar 
Conference can’t conceal the more im- 
portant fact that Eden and Chamber- 
lain declined to play ball on the ques- 
tions of disarmament and reduction of 
trade barriers. Davis found Britain too 
intent on self-preservation to join Amer- 
ica’s love-thy-neighbor club. 


PENDERGAST REIGNS: Best clue to 
the eifectiveness of the recent sweeping in- 
vestigation of the Pendergast machine in 
Kansas City is that city firemen, when they 
wanted higher wages, took their demands 
direct to Boss Pendergast. Also, Missouri 
legislators jumped through the hoop with 
record speed when the Boss ordered a new 
Kansas City registration law. 


C.L.0.-A.F.L. PEACE? Talk of settle- 
ment of labor’s civil war in the near future 
is blarney. C.1.0. doesn’t think it could 
gain anything by settlement, considers it 
out of the question. (Note that Lewis 
didn’t even take public notice of Dubinsky’s 
new peace proposal last week.) What’s 
more, public officials don’t want to inter- 
cede for fear of being caught in crossfire. 
Outlook is for a semipermanent schism, 
giving NLRB countless headaches. 


MISSING OFFICIALS: For some rea- 
son, Washington correspondents haven't 
called attention to the unusual number of 
important Federal vacancies which F.D.R. 
has allowed to go unfilled. He recently 
moved to make appointments to four major 
posts, but here are ones he hasn’t filled: 
Labor Department Solicitor, Comptroller 
General, Budget Director, one Governor 
of Federal Reserve Board, Second Assistant 
Secretary of Labor, three members of Fed- 
eral Alcohol Administration, two Inter- 
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state Commerce Commissioners, two cir- 
cuit judges, six district judges. 


COOD-NEIGHBOR BOOMERANG : 
As soon as they’re certain that Roose- 
velt’s “good-neighbor policy” means the 
U.S. won’t step in to protect American 
corporations, at least three South Amer- 
ican nations may go on a confiscating 
spree. They’re closely watching the case 
of Bolivia, which seized Standard Oil 
properties in. March, then spread re- 
ports that Standard was fomenting rev- 
olution, and last week definitely trans- 
ferred the properties to a State oil 
monopoly. 


TRIVIA: The six Supreme Court Jus- 
tices over 70 didn’t crack a smile when 
Charles Wyzanski, Special Assistant to the 
Attorney General, arguing the Social Se- 
curity case, observed: “Persons above 65 
have difficulty in keeping their jobs and, 
if they lose them, find it almost impossible 
to get new ones” .. . Department of Justice 
officials are seriously considering sending 
letters of inquiry to big-time prisoners, in- 
cluding Al Capone, asking how they like 
the jails, whether they think the peniten- 
tiary system helps straighten out criminals, 
etc... . John Lewis’ close associate strong- 
ly dispute the stories that Myron Taylor 
wrote out his steel labor “formula” last 
June; say it wasn’t worked out until the 
Lewis-Taylor talks much later. 


CHINA RISE: Already far stronger 
than a year ago, China is now on the 
threshold of much greater military strength 
and unity. Despite poor health, Generalis- 
simo Chiang Kai-shek is inconspicuously 
preparing a drastic stroke to reorganize the 
whole military system—traditionally made 
up of the loosely cooperating armies of 
provincial war lords. He'll ease out many 
present high officers and weld a new mili- 
tary set-up with all units directly answer- 
able to him. 


MADRID’S GERMAN ARMS: There’s 
grim humor in the undercover travels of 
war supplies about Europe. Good example: 
Greece has bought a consignment of guns 
from Germany, paying for them in foreign 
exchange provided by Russians. The mu- 
nitions, brought into Greece by rail, have 
been loaded onto 2,500-ton coastal vessels 
owned and leased by dummy companies 
which presumably were financed by Madrid. 
At any rate, the ships delivered their Ger- 
man cargoes to the Spanish loyalists at 
Valencia. 


TRAVEL PRECAUTIONS: President 
Vargas of Brazil had to do some fancy 
string pulling before he could safely accept 
F.D.R.’s invitation to visit Washington. He 
didn’t dare leave Antonio Andrada, presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Deputies who had 
long coveted the Presidency, to fill his place 
while away. So he neatly arranged for 
Andrada’s ouster and had loyal Pedro 
Alexio elected in his place. 


AGRICULTURAL AIRPLANES: Arm- 
strong-Vickers of England is turning out a 
big supply of Hawker Fury warplanes for 
the Yugoslav air force. They're shipped 
from England and received in Yugoslavia 
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under the classification of “agricultural 


- machinery.” 


SCHUSCHNIGG TIRES: It’s probable 
—not certain—that Kurt von Schusch- 
nigg will no longer be Chancellor of 
Austria by the end of the Summer. He 
may replace Miklas as President-figure- 
head. Schuschnigg’s last conference with 
Mussolini disillusioned the Austrian, who’s 
tiring of active politics anyway. The Haps- 
burg faction—including Schuschnigg— 
wants Vienna’s arch-royalist burgomaster, 
Richard Schmitz, as new Chancellor; but 
Rome and Berlin are secretly grooming a 
dark horse. 


EMPIRE RUMPUS: As soon as the 
festive atmosphere of the Coronation clears, 
watch for empire fireworks at the London 
Imperial Conference. Dominion Premjers 
plan vehement opposition to the huge arnis 
assessments that'll be urged on them. They 
say the dominions aren’t in a dangerous 
position, so why pay a staggering price to 
make the British Isles secure? 


FOREIGN NOTES: For the first time 
since the war, all the barbed wire on the 
Yugoslav-Bulgarian border has now been 
officially removed . . . The French Foreign 
Legion is now about 80% German; Legion 
doctors and chaplains are busy learning 
German ... The new Avenue Myron Her- 
rick in Paris, named for the most popular 
U.S. Ambassador since Ben Franklin, will 
be an extension of the Avenue Victor Em- 
manuel III, in the heart of the Champs 
Elysees district . . . Hopeful young Ameri- 
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can jobseekers still arrive in depression- 
ridden Shanghai by every ship, they’ve been 
misled by. out-of-date (1932) stories of a 
Shanghai boom. 


STOCK FORECASTING: A majority 
of reputable Wall Street analysts look for 
unsettled stock prices until late Summer, 
then a gradual upswing as Fall business 
activity catches hold. Note, however, that 
a strong minority is still bearish, saying 
any expected upswing can easily be upset 
by (1) money “tinkering,” (2) consumer 
resistance to higher prices, (3) slump in 
farm income. 


AUTO BOOM: Sales executives count 
on automobile business continuing at top 
speed (with production far behind orders) 
until August, when public will. suddenly 
begin withholding orders in anticipation 
of new models. Incidentally, most new- 
model designs are completed and approved 
but shrouded in secrecy. Indications are 
that there'll be many changes in appearance, 
few in mechanics. Buick and Olds may 
have automatic gearshifts. 


WALL STREET SMEARS: A number 
of Wall Streeters are trying to stir up 
trouble with regard to President Roose- 
velt’s statement against high metal prices 
last month. They say a small clique of 
important metal men, particularly in cop- 
per and steel, helped induce F.D.R. to make 
the statement, then profited from their ad- 
vance knowledge. The suspicious group 
is conducting a private. investigation in 
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hope of finding enough to justify: an official 
Stock Exchange inquiry. 


CHEAPER TELEGRAMS: Look fo; 
sharp reductions in nearly all telegraph 
rates if the new low charges for night |e, 
ters, due June 1, produce as much increased 
business as the Communications Commis. 
sion expects. The commission has been 
studying general rate slashes for two years, 


PERSONNEL LINES: Alfred P. Sloay 
Jr., having switched from president jg 
chairman of General Motors, will set up 
an economic-political foundation in Ney 
York; his brother, George Sloan, will }, 
in charge . . . George A. Ball, fruit-jar 
king who made history by buying and giy. 
ing away the. Van Sweringen rail empire. 
never stops at the same N.Y. hotel twice: 
“might as well live around and enjoy 
things” . . . Myron Taylor’s “business trip” 
abroad is mainly a rest-vacation; signs are 
he'll definitely turn over U.S. Steel dire. 
tion to E. R. Stettinius Jr. soon after his 
return in June. 


UTILITIES REVERSAL: Note the sud. 
den about-face in utility executives’ utter. 
ances about the outlook for private power 
companies. They had long painted 4 
gloomy picture, blaming it on the TVA, 
the holding company act, etc. Now they've 
found that peak power consumption is tax- 
ing existing facilities and that new money 
is needed to build new power plants. That 
means they must first convince the buying 
public that the prospects for private power 
companies are good; then there'll be a 
wave of utility bond and stock issues. 


MOVIES VS. RADIO: An anti-radio 
storm is brewing in the movie industry. Ex- 
hibitors are squawking over wholesale ap- 
pearance of movie stars on broadcasts, say- 
ing fans stay at home to hear their favorites. 
Producers aren’t sure whether radio ap- 
pearances are good publicity or bad buii- 
ness. There'll probably be a wide survey, 
possibly resulting in a general ban on 
evening broadcasts by screen stars. 


ENTERTAINMENT SHORTS: When 
television finally “arrives” about 1940 (in 
a few big cities only), home receiving sets 
are likely to cost $500 to $600 . . . All the 
while columnists have been speculating on 
the mystery of who'll play Scarlett O’Hara 
in “Gone With the Wind,” movie executives 
who should know have been telling friends 
that Tallulah Bankhead had the role sewed 
up ...A Washington checkup indicates 
that nothing sweeping is likely to result 
from the Justice Department’s current in- 
vestigations of movie monopolies. 


MISSING PERSONS: Robert E. Clem- 
ents, headlined last year as the “genius” be 
hind—and principal profiter from—the 
Townsend Plan, has been looking for a job 
in Washington, “something in the promo 
tion line” . . . Paavo Nurmi, greatest dis 
tance runner of modern times, now repre 
sents General Motors in Finland; Hugo 
Quist, his former manager, is business agent 
for Sonja Henie . . . Mrs. Anna Sage, “the 
woman in red” who led Dillinger into the 
G-man trap and was later deported, is living 
quietly on a farm in Sighisoara, Rumania; 
has refused offers to appear in Continental 
night clubs. 
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THE EDITOR’S FORUM 


pLAUSIBLE: You draw an exciting pic- 
ture of the fierce war between industries in 
ssion of “monopoly” [News-WEEK, 
May 8). And a damned plausible one—at 
frst blush, If the price of steel gets too high, 
aluminum, lumber, concrete, copper, or plas- 
tics, as the case may be, surge into popular- 
ity, you say. But how about gasoline, for in- 
stance? 1 suppose if gas gets too high, I and 
on brother wage slaves switch to steam- 
driven autos or to the old electrics, It’s a 
lovely thought... 


your discu 


Leroy FRANCK 
Springfield, Ill. 


Editor’s Note: Relatively few commodities are 
indispensable in the sense that gasoline is—and the ex- 
ceptions prove the rule. But the editorial was careful 
to state that we still needed to police industry to pre- 
vent abuses. It merely pointed out that, because of 
competition between whole industries, government po- 
licing was not the job it once was. 


scoor: Nice work on that little “bleeding 
witness” item in your first issue of For Your 
Information [Apr. 3] . .. I'll confess I was 
surprised to see the whole story of the “bul- 
let-riddled Harlan County deputy,” shot and 
left for dead by fellow deputies, proved cor- 
rect more than a month later by the La Fol- 
lette committee ... 

(Mrs.) A. N. BILLINE 


Kansas City, Mo. 
© 


MISSING MacLEAN: I like the “Missing 
Persons” paragraph in your For Your Infor- 
mation page... By the way, do you know 
whatever happened to one of my pet movie 
stars, Douglas MacLean? 

(Mrs.) Ona La Motte Sears 

Atlanta, Ga, 


Editor’s Note: He has been trying his hand as a 
producer with Grand National Pictures. His first pro- 
duction was “‘Twenty-three and a Half Hours’ Leave.” 


POOR RICHARD: Is the President’s mind 
so set on the Supreme Court matter that he 
cannot see that he is destroying industry by 
allowing strikes and industrial unrest? . .. If 
the Federal Government would let the States 
lone and would attempt to balance its budg- 
et... recovery would be much more rapid. 
There is such a woeful waste of public 
moneys and so much of it is so unnecessary. 

E. H. Lyons 

Arbuckle, Calif, 


_RICH RICHARD: Mr. Moléy ‘Worked up a 
fine page full of lather about the poor aver- 
age citizen facing a bleak prospect in his old 
age through possible shrinkage in the real 
value of his personal savings [News-WEEK, 
May 1). That editorial might have been writ- 
ten in 1837 at the height of the Industrial 
Revolution when the Age of Plenty was in 
embryo, Surely, by now, we realize that 
saving” is antisocial, And the more so in 
the United States which is blessed by such 
advanced legislation as the Social Security 
Act. If we are to have Security by Statute, 
why save up for it? In doing so we only put 
the brakes on present prosperity and set the 
stage of another seven lean years. Of course 
this is Canada. We have nothing here but 
Political polemics as yet. Youse fellows is in 
clover but do not seem to know how well off 
you are, 

Your paper is so good I am sure there 
must be an Irishman in it somewhere. 

SHamus O'BRIEN 


Montreal, Que. 
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E.. generations, Three-Star Hennessy 
has been the guest of honor wherever good 
friends gathered. For this incomparable 
liqueur has an appeal all its own... an 
appeal that never lessens because Three-Star 
Hennessy itself never varies. 


Only by maintaining enormous stocks of 
naturally-matured brandies.. . patiently 
built up for a century and three-quarters 
... is it possible to insure that amazing uni- 
formity for which Three-Star Hennessy is 
famous, and to supply the world-wide de- qv h 
mand that has resulted from its inimitable *~ 


flavour, bouquet and “clean” taste. 3002 
«pre 


Distilled and bottled at Cognac, France yeas 
JA$ HENNESSY &C° ___ Established 1765 x C 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES: 
Schieffelin & Co,, NEW YORK CITY » IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 
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TODAY IN AMERICA 


FRAYED ROPES 


5 gyhdioge el in Congress” is the flash that has gone 
out through the country in the past week. Eve 
political commentator has observed that the rebellion 
is both more sweeping and more bitter than any dur- 
ing the last four years—including that of 1935. And 
all seem agreed that it now centers around four par- 
ticular things: first, economy; second, the Supreme 
Court reorganization plan; third, the administrative 
reorganization plan; and fourth, labor policy. 

But as I size it up, the unrest in Congress involves 
one issue and one issue only—gthe suspicion that the 
President wants more power than is good for him, for 
Congress, for the Democratic party or for the country. 

It is true that members of the Senate who are fight- 
ing for the 10 per cent mandatory cut in appropria- 
tions are talking about the need for economy and the 
dangers of inflation. But that talk is largely meant for 
public consumption. Privately, they declare that the 
real issue between them and the advocates of a 15 per 
cent discretionary cut is who is going to control spend- 
ing. They profess to see in the 15 per cent discretion- 
ary proposal a deliberate attempt to give the President 
roughly a billion dollars of “free” money, i.e. money 
which he may use to coerce them. 

Likewise with the Court issue. Party rebels resent 
the fact that the proposal was “sprung” on them with- 
out warning. Even the waverers are grumbling over 
this “selfish” and “high-handed” treatment. One of 
them waxed Shakespearean over it last week: “I am 
not,” quoth he, “a pipe for Franklin’s finger to sound 
what stop he please.” 

In the administrative reorganization plan, too, the 
disenchanted Senators frankly say they see an attempt 
on the part of the President to grab power by de- 
priving them of vast amounts of patronage. 

But all these things combined do not disturb the 
rebellious Senators as much as the Administration’s 
sympathetic “understanding” with John L. Lewis. That 
rings all the alarms in the political firehouse. It 
gives a “habitation and a name” to the fear of the con- 
servatives that they may be read out of the party 
when they are no longer needed. 

Nearly a year ago, it was suggested on this page that 
an intraparty struggle for power before the election of 
1940 was inevitable. The conservative and progressive 
factions, from the beginning, have lived in funda- 
mentally different worlds of interest, though at first 
they were bound together by an unprecedented na- 
tional crisis, an unprecedented amount of patronage 
and unprecedented confidence in their political leader. 
It was clear that these ropes could not hold indefinite- 
ly. But time and the strain of political storms have 
frayed them even more swiftly than might have been 
foreseen. Recovery came. That was expected. The 
flow of patronage dwindled. That, too, was expected. 
But the waning of faith in the political ix fallibility 
and disinterestedness of the President so suddenly, so 
unnecessarily, was unpredictable. 

The impairment of confidence in the leadership of 
the President is, of course, at once the result and the 
cause of the “itch-for-power” suspicions of members of 
Congress. And these unlovely suspicions have been 
fed, in turn, by reckless talk on the part of a number 
of. those close to the President. It is true that Mr. 
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Stanley High was summarily reproved for writ; 
about a party purge somemonths ago. But to day 
there have been no efforts:to suppress others who gy 
that the time has come to train the “New Party” doy; 
to a majority of ten in the Senate and fifteen in ly 
House and who whisper of the possibility of a thiyj 
term for Mr. Roosevelt. Reports of such conversatio, 
are circulating freely in the cloakrooms now. 

Naturally, it would be foolish to overestimate th 
disaffection of the conservatives in Congress at thi 
time. It is likely that the President will be able y 
assuage their fears, for they: are still firmly convince 
that, no matter what they may think of him, the Pre. 
dent is almost as strong with the folks back home x 
he ever was. Nevertheless, neither he nor they will k 
able to forget this episode. And the seeds of disse. 
sion thrive in unhappy memories. 


FAIR PLAY FOR THE MOVIES 
_—. many of us, as boys, were getting ideas about 


going to college from the Frank Merriwell stories 
or were being inspired by Nick Carter to become de. 
tectives or criminals, sociologists, thank heavens, hada‘ 
learned to make scientific studies of our reactions to 
such influences. Now they do, unfortunately. In re. 
cent years universities and research foundations in 
increasing numbers have fostered the growth of a kind 
of pseudo-science which tries to prove that the movies 
teach crime and immorality. Of course, such studies 
never bother to find out whether boys are made better 
by good movies. Their sole concern is to prove that 
boys are made bad by bad movies. And their con 
clusions, which have become the bases for books and 
magazine articles by the score, have not only unjustly 
injured the better producers but have left conscientious 
mothers and fathers completely confused about the 
movie question. 

A thorough debunking of this high-falutin’ nonsens 
has at last appeared in Mortimer Adler’s recently pub 
lished “Art and Prudence.” Dry humor and a fine 
knowledge of the tricks of the research trade combine 
to make it a sizzling analysis of the mess of half-baked 
research about the movies which has been dished up to 
the public in the past ten years. But this book doe 
still more: it views in perspective the age-old question 
of the relationship between art and prudence, at 
being concerned with the perfection of a thing pre 
duced, and prudence, with the perfection of men 
Plato, Aristotle, St. Thomas Aquinas and _Bossuel 
march through Professor Adler’s pages, their anciet! 
wisdom throwing more light on the contemporal 
problem of the moving picture than all our superficial 
modern attacks and counterattacks. 

Professor Adler does not deny that any great medium 
of entertainment and expression presents problems (0 
a society. But his enlightened analysis of the equally 
grave problems that wholesale condemnation involve 
should open the way to greater cooperation betwee! 
the movie industry and the social and religious bodies 
concerned with the protection of the young and the 
weak. Such cooperation, rather than bungling politic! 
censorship, is the clear way to the ends of both at 
and prudence, better movies and better citizens. 
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¢ « heed that come-hither look 


When silvery gleam of foil-wrapped cheese catches 
your shopping eye . . . be glad. You’ve caught a 
message of purity and protection. 

Aluminum Foil is an ever-so-thin sheet of that 
same clean, pure, friendly-to-food metal you use 
in your kitchen. Though feather-light, it protects 
against the action of light, moisture, and air, those 
cunning enemies of freshness, purity, and taste. 

Foods and food products on a million shelves 


beckon to you within their silvery wrap of Alumi- 


num Foil. To heed their message is to be sure you 
are getting all the quality the maker put there. 

If a food packer should be looking over your 
shoulder, may we remind him that we are talking 
specifically about Alcoa Aluminum Foil, the kind 
used by the largest packers of foods and other 
products which benefit by protection from light, 
moisture, air and heat. ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
AMERICA, 2155 Gulf Building;-Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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...when smokers find out the good things 
Chesterfields Live them 3 
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